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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of cach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head OU/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 

to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 


Vogue without fail, 
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What She Wears 294 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
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27 East 21st Street, New York 
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10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


EAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 
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TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
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M E. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 


33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 
PRANK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


ae? SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 

EVENING DRESSES 

10 West 35th Street, New York 


FORMERLY WITH A. BARNES 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWN, 
TO ORDER 


A. 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
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@ LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 
AND WRAPS 
42 East roth Street, 
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FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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129 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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fROBES ET MANTEAUX 


CORSETS AND JUPONS 


125 West 56th Street, New York 


Paris. ‘ : - p . 300 
What They Read 302 
Gyp 302 
Choosing a Partner 302 
Purple Eyes 303 
Ballade—verse 303 
In Sight 303 
Seasonable—verse ; 303 
On the Book Counter 303 
An Infantile Antidote to Melan- 
choly 303 
As Seen by Him . ; : . 303 


HATS AND BONNETS 


' OUMANS—HAT § 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


ISS HARMAN BROWN 


HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 


L I S 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 Fitth Avenue, New York 

Opposite Hoi!land House 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


UX ELEGANTES 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West zoth Street 








Paris New York 


AISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 


ME. JACGOS ¥ 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th street, New York 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
} 26 oT ee 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 

MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers, 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 

ot-Armes Mem... N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 

104 W_ 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66. 


EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC, 
218 Fulton Street 


ISs Ss. BERGMAN 
Facial Massage, Physical Culture and Elec- 
tricity. Three natural means by which 
health, strength aud beauty can be restored. 54 
West 23d St., New York, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIFS OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St,, N. Y. 


AREFUL PURCHASING 
of high class articles of Wardrobe and House} 
hold Jewelry, Bric a-brac, Leather Goods* 

etc., etc. Reference given and required. Mrs- 
MARGARET LEE THORNTON, 360 West 55th S* 
New York City. 
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DIED 


Cole.—Suddenly, at Southampton, L, 1, 
5 Nov., Hugh L. Cole, of New York City, 
formerly of Newbern, N. C., in the 61 
year of his life. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Abbott-Bushnell. — Miss  Madeling 
Caughan-Abbott, daughter of the Rev, Fg 
ward Abbott, to Mr. Charles Bushnell, , 
Philadelphia, son of the late Daniel B ishnell, 
of Pittsburg. 































































































































Davies-Ogden.— Miss Augusta McKim M 
Davies, daughter of Mr. William Gilber 
Davies, to Mr. Louis Mansfield Ogden, 
of Mr, E. Hudson Ogden. 

Lovering-Adams.—Miss Frances Lov. Bagb 
ering, daughter of Mr. William C. Lovering, Live bis ' 
of Boston, to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, tthe W 
2nd son of the late John Quincy-Adams, Jec., an 

WEDDINGS TO COME rata 
Boston 
Davis-Gallatin.—Mr. George Kiddelert this 


Davis and Miss Helen Dawson Gallatin, 
daughter of Mrs. James Gallatin, will be 
married in St. Thomas’s Church on Wed, 
14 Dec. 

Draper-Hoffman.—Dr. William Kin. 
nicutt Draper and Miss Helen F. Hoffman, 


Rosenths 
he progr 
ymphon 
Yo. Ty R 
relude 
solde. 


daughter of Mr. Richard Hoffman, will kf Orato 
married in the.Church of the Heavenly Resiib¢ New 
on Wed, 28 Dec. erts and 


all. © 
Dec., Sai 
far, C 


WEDDINGS 


Delafield—Barber. — Mr. Frederi¢ 
Prime Delafield, son of Mrs. Lewis Livings. 
ton Delafield, and Miss Elsie Barber, daugh 


ter of Mr. Charles G. Barber, will be mar CHAR 
ried in Trinity Chapel this afternoon. Mai 
of honor, Miss Helen Barber, Bridesmaids Sunn 






ill be 
ouse OF 


Miss Emily Delafield, Miss Grace Henop 
Miss Julia Clark, Miss Cornelia Van R 




















Robb. Best man, Mr, Benjamin Gouldyp ‘he | 
Ushers, Messrs. Seymour Le Grand Crom- hose wh 
well, Frederic Foster Casey, Lewis Livingston © Mm 
Delafield, Donn Barber, John Bouvier, andolfin 
Winslow Whitman. sque and 

Griggs-Lee.—Mr. Maitland F. Grigg ™d<te’ 
and Miss Carolyn Cowles Lee, daughter of Mrs. S. 4 
Mr. Charles Northan H. Lee, were marriedgey'* s 
in the Church of the Heavenly Rest on a oa 

aries 


Wed., 9 Nov., the Rev. Dr. D. Parker 





















Morgan officiating. “Maid of honor, Mis". W. 
Grace Saltonstall Lee. Bridesmaids, Miss @°'P» M 
Elizabet Wilcox, Miss Aurelie De Mauriac, B° Morto 
Miss Grace Lee Schmidt, Miss Ethel Mos, psée> 4% 
Miss L. C. Taintor, Miss Eleanor Johnson, Pouglas R 
Best man, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. °?"* ‘ 
Ushers, Messrs. Alexander Cochran, Brink- alter W 
erhoff Thorne, Redmond Cross, Samuel #" 
Thorne, Jr., McKee D. McKee, James D. 

Nesle. 

Mead-Cleveland. — Mr. Robert G.§ West 
Mead and Miss ‘Elizabeth Cleveland, daugh- [Bf the W 
ter of Dr. Clement Cleveland, were married fWweek. 1] 
in the Episcopal Church of Zion and St. Played on 
Timothy on Wed., 9 Nov., the Rev. Henry Mravis, ¢ 
Lubeck officiating. Flower girls, Miss Dor- (Tiffany, 


othea Davenport, Miss Emily Mayer. Brides- Fany by ; 
maids, Miss Sarah Thompson, Miss Dora 
Havemeyer, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Elsie 
Homans, Miss Mabel Drake, Miss Mabel 
Lewis, Miss Elizabeth Stillman, Miss La 
Farge, Miss Rosalie Starr. Best man, Mr. 


favis 
iffany. 
ravis 
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iffany 
Lewis Starr. Ushers, Messts. Harry Cleve- “ravi 
land, Frank Mills, Charles Cleveland, Will- rm 


iam Maclay, Calvert Brewer, Irwin Garfield, 
E. H. Childs, Acoster Nichols, Charles 
Pinkerton, Henry Sanford. 


RECEPTIONS 


Pryor.— Judge and Mrs. Roger A. Pryor fon 
gave a reception on Tue., 8 Nov., to cele-§ The h 











brate the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding rC 
at their residence, 3 West 69th St. y 
DANCES 3 

Friday Evening.—The Friday Evening 

Dances, organized by Mrs. Benjamin Church, , 

will be held at Sherry’s on Fri., 16 to 3° wal 

Dec. ; 13 to 27 Jan., 10 Feb. and 7 Apr. 1. a 
Patronesses; Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, J 2° 


Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. Benjamin F°> “°° 
Church, Mrs. John Bowers, Mrs. Prescot: . 





















all Butler, Mrs. Edward Curtis, Mrs, John 
larkson Jay, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, 
Mrs. A. J. Peabody, Mrs. Walden Pell, 
{rs. James Higginson, Mrs. George Schief- 











lin. 
" gaturday Evening.—The Saturday 


vening dancing class organized by Mrs. 
hilip J. Sands, will me.t this year at Del- 






npton, ae I, 
v York City; 







In the 618 onico’s on Sat., 19 Dec. ; Fri., 23d Dec., 
ind Sat., 6 to 20 Jam.; 3 to 17 Feb. 
Ss Patronesses, Mrg, Sackett, Mrs. Barclay, 






{rs, Lewis L, Delafield, Mrs. John Irving, 
{rs. Leapold H. Francke, Mrs Robert Dun 
}raham, Mrs. Charles R. Huntington, Mrs. 
dward King, Mrs. James G. King, Mrs. 
Tames P. Lee, Mrs. Stuyvesant F. Morris, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Philp J. 
Bands, Mrs. Walter C. Taylor. 
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MUSIC 






Frances Lov. 
Md Lovering, 
Nncis Adams, 
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orge Kidder 
on Gallatin, 
itin, will be 
-h on Wed., 


Bagby.—Mr. Albert Morris Bagby will 
ive his seventh season of musical mornings 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon., 5, 12, 19 
Yec., and Thu., 29 Dec, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The 

Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a con- 
ert this evening at Carnegie Hall, at which 
Rosenthal will be the soloist. Included in 
he programme will be Schumann’s C major 
ymphony, Scharwenka’s pianoforte concerto 
Jo. 1, Richard Strauss’s Don Juan and the 
relude and Liebestod from Tristan and 
solde. 
Oratorio Society. —The Oratorio Society 
bf New York will give three evening con- 
erts and one afternoon concert at Carnegie 
all. On Sat. eve., 3 Dec., Fri. aft., 30 
Dec., Sat. eve., 38 Dec. and Sat. eve. 25 
far, Conductor, Mr. Frank Damrosch. 
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CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 







Sunnyside Day Nursery.—A concert 
Jl be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
ouse on Tue. eve. 22 Nov. at 8.30 in aid 
f the Sunnyside Day Nursery. Among 
hose who have kindly offered their services 
re Mme. Melba, Mme. Gadski, Signor 
Pandolfini, Signor Bensaude, M. Boudour- 
sque and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
onducted by Signor Sepilli. Patronesses : 
{rs. S. A. Coats, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Miss 
uyler, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Mrs. Archi- 
ald Murray, Miss Rhett, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
harles B. Alexander, Mrs. Royal Carroll, 
Ars, W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Morris K. 
esup, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Levi 
P. Morton, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
gden Mills, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Jr., Mrs. William Douglas 
loane, Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. H. 
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Stokes, Jr. - 
ran, os J Jalter Webb and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
ss, Samuel" 
>, James D. GOLF 
Robert G.§ Westchester.—The open tournament 
and, daugh-{)f the Westchester Golf Club was held last 
ere married week, ‘The finals for the Bronx Cup were 
ion and St. Played on Sat., 5 Nov., between Mr. W. J. 
Rev. Henry Mravis, Oakland G. C., and Mr. G. Fox 
, Miss Dor- fiffany, Westchester. Travis defeated Tif- 
yer. Brides- any by 5 up and 4 to play, as follows: 
Miss Dora P F , 
os Pll travis -656565444 59 §—45 
Miss Elsie iffany. 64694 5 4 § 4-47 
Miss Mabel Bravis....'5 47 5 5 3 4 4 4—4t—86 
. Miss La — oa A 5 4 $ 4 4 3-—-4I—88 
avis... ..§ 4643 5 4 5 4-40 
man, Mi. Bigany. 6 565345 4 $4 
larry Cleve- Bray; 565 44 * * * *~24--64—150 
land, Will- Pitan 6665 5 * * * *--28—71—159 
in Garfield, f * By<s not played. 
Is, Charles J. Steele, Jr., Nutley, and W. 
ravis tied for the gold medal given for the 





s score for 18 holes. They played 
hole to decide the tie, which Travis 
+r A. Pryor Mon 4 to 7, 
y., to cele- The handicap tournament for the West- 
eir wedding r Cup was also played on Sat., and won 


y Miller, Westchester, with the fol- 
pw re: 
ok +S 5 744 5 4 8 S45 
ay Evening eS § 6 § 4 5 3 5 442-87 
in Church, : : : 
16 to 70 P42 handicap of six, which made a net 
9 : re “i 
47 Apr. I. e 
je Pevster, | J: '. Steele, Jr., was second with 86—4 
Benjamin [-°? «od J. B. Wesson, Misquamicut, 87— 
—$ 


s. Prescot 








FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Auguste-Victoria. — Sailing Sat., 5 
Nov., Mr. William Cullen Brewster, Mr. 
William Kissel, Mr. and Mrs, F. D. Mat- 
thiessen, Mr. and Mrs, R. G. Reid, Miss 
Nellie Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Storer, 
Mrs. A. G. Spalding, Mr. Keith Spalding, 
Mrs. S. W. Thorndike, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Zabriskie and children. 





Miss Julia Arthur has répeated her former 
triumph in A Lady of Quality at Wallack’s, 
and this play will hold the boards there for 
some time longer. It is Miss Arthur’s in- 
tention to present Ingomar in the near fu- 
ture. 


A Colonial Girl, at the Lyceum, is charm- 
ing pictorially, and while Mr. Sothern is not 
exactly in his element, Miss Virginia Harned 


MISS ELSIE LESLIE 
Playing with Mr. Joseph Jefferson at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 








Dangerous Maid is to be given its first 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 
A representation at the Casino on Sat- 
urday evening—an unusual day in 


the week toselect for the production of a new 
piece. From preliminary notices the play ap- 
pears to be of the usual Casino class, in which 
the physical dominates the stage. 


Miss May Irwin has returned to the Bijou 
with a brand-new vaudeville show, which the 
author, Mr. Glen Macdonough, has called 
Kate Kip, Buyer. As a commercial traveler 
Miss Kip complicates many matters and re- 
lieves comic situations by bursting into song, 
which include Off Ag’in, On Ag’in, Gone 
Ag’in, Mr. Finnigan, I’se Got Him Dead, 
Ef Yo’ Ain’t Got No Money Yo’ Needn’t 
Come Round and I Ain’t Got Nuffin’ for 
Him to Do. 


Monday next The Jolly Musketeers, a 
comic opera, with De Angelis in the leading 
rdle, will succeed The Little Corporal at the 
Broadway. Meanwhile Mr. Wilson is diaw- 
ing larger houses than ever, and these bid 
fair to round up his New York season most 
prosperously. 


has made a hit inthe play. It will be suc- 
ceeded on 22 November by Trelawney of the 
Wells, in which the regular stock company 
will appear for the first time this season. 


Worth a Million (by Eugene W. Presbrey, 
the playwright who supplied William H, 
Crane with A Virginia Courtship), is the 
play in which Mr. Crane will make his debut 
for the season, on Monday, at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, displacing Viola Allen and 
The Christian. 


On and Off continues the emphasis on the | 


first word at the Madison Square, and from 
present appearances it will be a long time be- 
fore it is off, so persistent is its popularity. 


Phroso, as presented by the Empire stock 
company, is the attraction which awaits the 
withdrawal of John Drew and The Liars 
from the Empire. The period of waiting 
appears likely to extend through December. 


Richard Mansfield in Cyrano de Bergerac 
will be seen but two weeks longer at the 
Garden Theatre. From thence 
goes for a week’s stop at the Harlem Opera 
House before beginning his western engage- 
ment. 


this accor | 





The Pirates of Penzance are disporting 
themselves for the week on the stage of the 
American Theatre, where the Castle Square 
Opera Company is doing fairly by the runeful 
score. 


Miss Ada Rehan’s regular season’s return to 
Daly’s Theatre takes place on 19 November, 
when the actress will play Portia, in the 
Merchant of Venice. 


Rip Van Winkle will receive at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre during all of next week. 
This celebrity will be followed at this house 
by The Runaway Girl from Daly’s. 


Sporting Life at the Academy of Music is 
approaching its fifteenth performance, the 
exact date being 15 November. Souvenirs 
will mark the occasion. 


Monte Christo, with James O”Neill as of 
old with star réle, is at the Grand Opera 
House for the week. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requesied by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

{3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, ond 
paid by correspondent. 






ay 





answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
tt has become necessary to number them for con- 
weniece in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1173. Cheap Hats. Polka Dots. 
To M.—(1) Is there any possibility of getting 
a stylish, simple hat to wear with dark cos- 
tumes for four or five dollars ? 

(2) Will you please also tell me where the 
velvet polka dots can be procured, and at what 
price? 

(1) You can get hats at various places for 
four or five dollars, but of course at this time 
of year the hats in the best shops are more 
expensive. Later in the season sales of hats 
occur at many of the good milliners. 

(2) The velvet polka dots are in reality 
chenille. The best way to get them is to buy 
chenille of the largest size for 45 cents a 
piece at Sterns’s, and cut it yourself into dots 
of the size you require. 


1174. Jacqueminot Reds—Polka 
Dots. To M. A. S.—(1) Where Jacque- 
minot reds can be procured. 

(2) Also the velvet polka dots described 
in Vogue of 6 Oct, 

(1) You do not say in what material you 
wish Jacqueminot red. It is one of the new 
colors and comes in velvet, silk and cloth. 
All of the leading shops keer it in various 
materials, It is especially pretty in velvet. 

(2) The so-called polka dots are in reality 
chenille dots, and much the most economical 
way to buy them is to get the largest size 
chenille, which comes by the yard or piece, 
at Sterns’s for 45 cents a piece. This you cut 
yourself into dots the size required. 


National Horse Show 


14th Annual Exhibition 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


NOV. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 AND ly 
Open Day and Evening 








CONCERTS BY LANDER 





A few choice arena and tier boxes 
can be secured by early application at 
the box office. 














ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN NEGLIGEES, LINGERIE, 
SHIRT WAISTS 





THs waist is a novelty of the present season 
very smart and distinguished—made in 
all colors of silk, powdered with black or white 
chenille polka dots, 
Luxurious Robes 


Fine_Laces and Embroideries 


Exhibition of Jatest French 
Models imported ex- 
clusively for 


THE HORSE SHOW 


893 Broadway 
13 East 19th Street 


E. A. MORRISON & SON 











CHAS. T. JONES. 














YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. PROPER STYLES 
HATS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


FOR THE HORSE SHOW 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities Write for Booklet of Styles 


IN 



























E. TWYEFFORT, 
MAKER OF PEN’S CLOTHES, 
Highest Award World's Columbian Exposition 





oo SUITS. 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 
t ASHIONS FOR MEN. 


[Note—Mr, Twyeffort will announce in thi 
column the prevailing fashions in cloths and cuts te 
men for all functions. | 


6¢ A SMART JACKET for lounge or bus 
ness, is made from a medium weight 
blue, green, or drab rough plaid. It fits snugly 
but not too tight, and from the arms to the 
hips it is so shaped as to give a man a dis 
tinctive waist without a wrinkle in the coat. 
It buttons fairly high in the neck and has an 
outside breast pocket without flaps. In solid 
colors it is cut double breasted, with three 
black bone buttons on the side. In plaids— 
single breasted. There are three buttons 0 
black bone on each side. With this jack 
wear a single-breasted waistcoat.”” 
66 HITE EVENING WAISTCOATS 
are cut low in ** U ”’ shape, sing! 
and double breasted, the former. cut Beau 
Brummel style. Plain and not fancy button 
are used. Care must be taken that a whitq 
waistcoat fits perfectly and this can only b 
accomplished by a first-class tailor.”’ 


| 66° | ROUSERS of a dark cashmere clot 








in quiet stripes are the vogue agai 
this year, to be worn with frock and mornin 
coats, For the average man, the shape ! 
slightly of the peg top, but not too pr 
nounced, They are cut fairly loose an 
straight, measurements being about 17 to! 
inches at knee and 16 to 17 over the boot 
The lower button of the boot or an inch 0 
the uppers must show.” 
These clothsand cuts together with the prevailing 


stylesin Riding and Golfi: g breeches and ai! Ovting 
Suits may be seen at Mr. Twyeffort’s estab ishment 


381 Fifth Ave, (Bet. 3sth and 36th Sts.) New York 
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Outing 
Ostia RECEPTION GOWN 


(For description see another page) 





Arriage in the light of a school of manners has been suggested as a little con- 
M sidered but really very important school of breeding. It must be admitted 
that for the taking down of a man or woman's self love there is no more 
effective procedure than conjugal freeings of the mind. These usually have the em- 
bittered flavor of a personal grievance of immediate interest, and the speech is further 
sharpened by the memory of days when the intercourse of the pair was conducted on 
a to-please basis. The intimate relations, the unreserved self-revealings of friendly 
moments, place husband and wife absolutely at the mercy of one another's judgment, 
and few other word combatants have at command so unerring a knowledge of failings 
with which to disconcert the opponent. 


The first criticism is perhaps the cruelest of all; though it may not be severe, still 
it seems so since it comes after the honeyed words of courtship, and by comparison it 
offers a sharp and mortifying contrast; with the average couple it is apt to follow the 
failure of one or the other to oblige, but in the case of more discerning couples it may 
be occasioned by the discovery of a trait or a tendency. Whatever apology or recon- 
ciliation may follow, the accusation or pitiless analysis is never wholly forgotten, and 
the romantic flavor of courtship is forever destroyed. 


A critic is found to be upon the hearthstone, an all-seeing one, subject to occa- 
sional fits of holding the mirror up to the other, or liable at any time to comment upon 
failings. It is a question how much good is accomplished by matrimonial criticism ; 
it is so prevalent that if it were a very powerful force for betterment, its effects would 
seem likely to tell with tremendous results before the third wedding anniversary. It 
certainly is not made clear in wedded lives generally that the sins or the minor frail- 
ties or the manners are radically bettered. But on the other hand there is the proba- 
bility that if there is no retrograding, this maintenance of the in statu quo of manners 
and morals may fairly set down to the credit side of connubial criticism. The réle of 
critic is, however, a dangerous one for a man or woman to attempt if he or she desire 
to retain the affection of the matrimonial partner, criticism is quite as potent as 
poverty in impelling love to through window flight. If, however, man or woman be 
actuated by the desire, which in the opinion of Mr. Felix Adler is the ideal object of 
the matrimonial relation—for the development of character—then might wife and hus- 
band without regard to sentimental consequences labor for the ethical education of their 
other halves. 


But as now pursued matrimony is the satisfaction of the affections, and so long as 
that is the impelling motive the réles of husband and wife critics will be attended with 
sorrow and hazard. Domestic criticism usually generates more or less of hard feeling 
and the tendency is to shun the society of the exhorter, and seek that of persons who 
are smooth or flattering of speech, even though they be less truly worthy. This feel- 
ing of personal irritation is intensified in the case of married couples, for whom, unless 
they are possessed of supreme tact, the safest plan is a cultivation of charitable judg- 
ment and gentleness of speech. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE DISCORDANT SLEEVE—VIGOROUS UP AND 
DOWN EXERCISE—RACE PERSECUTION IN 
AUSTRIA—AN INTERNATIONAL AU- 
TUMN EXHIBIT—-THROUGH 
WOMAN’S CLUBS NOT SO- 

CIETY’S WAY OF KEEP- 


ING IN TOUCH 
WITH THE 
TIMES 


is cautioned against the ugly effect of 

wearing it if her bodice be unlike the 
material of her skirt. The effect is patchwork, 
for though the wrap may cover the back and 
front of the bodice it very rarely is made long 
enough to entirely conceal the sleeve from 
elbow to wrist, and this blotch of different 
material on either side is unbecoming to the 
figure and to costume. 


N”: that the wrap is in vogue its wearer 


aa 
* % 

A literary man who has little time for recre- 
ation, but who feels the necessity for daily out- 
door exercise, has hit upon the plan of securing 
vigorous exercise involving little time expend- 
iture. He is settled in a town among the 
hills, and it is his daily practice to walk the 
steepest roads or streets for an hour or more. 
The amount of effort necessary to accomplish 
a stiff ascent he asserts is worth five times as 
much in the way of health-resulting exercise 
as treble the time spent in walking on the level, 
and his color and his vigorous gait certainly 
bear testimony to his prescription being well 
worth a trial for those whose time for out-door 
recreation is limited. 

* 

The events of the last few months have 
made the union of English and American 
symbols a not uncommon sight, and one which 
never fails of awakening enthusiasm. There 
is at the moment a most beautiful combination 
in which these two nationalities figure, but one 
which evokes no national or international sen- 
timent in the beholder, it being his esthetic 
taste which is touched. The display is usually 
on the outer walls of churches, and it is in 
autumn that it is most beautiful. When the 
skill of the gardener is supplemented by fore- 
sight he trains the English ivy vines around 
those of the American, so intermingling them 
that when after its fashion the latter flames into 
color in the autumn the always green of its 
English cousin affords it a rich background, 
against which it glows a miracle of gorgeous 
tints. The effect is also striking, but not so 
beautiful when the two varieties of ivy are 
massed separately and patches of color and 
of solid green stand out from the _ stone. 
Given the gray of a church wall and the two 
varieties of ivy picturesquely disposed against, 
and there are few as exquisite color composi- 
tions to be seen in a day’s journey. 


VOGUE 


Optimists are rather apt to hug to their 
breasts the delusion that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a practical living up to the sentiment 
of good-will to our fellowmen ; but, in spite 
of milder manners, less ferocious theology and 
talk of arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national disagreements, there are some very 
ugly facts which show that the fellowship of 
men is still largely an ethical dream. National 
hatred is usually explainable on something ap- 
proaching reasonable grounds, but what sug- 
gestion of sanity is there in the fury that rages 
in some European countries against the Jews? 
The case of Dreyfus and all it stands for is 
notorious so far as France is concerned, and 
there is also the less well-known vigorous hos- 





















demanded. A commentary by Christ on this 
programme would strip its author and advo- 
cates of their pretense of being Christians and 
reveal them in their true character as savages 
still in a tribal mental state. 
* 
* * 

A writer lately smote about acrimoniously 
on the subject of women’s clubs, his ire being 
directed against superficialty, which is all well 
enough in its way ; but when he defines the 
woman's club as society's effort to put itself in 
touch with the world which really works, he 
falls into error so far as New York society is 
concerned. ‘This type of woman most dis- 
tinctly does not club. When she wishes in- 
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ON THE HUDSON 


(From photograph by John Beeley. 


tility shown in Austria against this race, which 
is neither criminal, savage, nor afflicted with 
leprosy or other vile disease. In the capital of 
this alleged Christian country, by its alleged 
civilized citizens, was enacted a curious scene 
in this autumn of the year 1898. It was an 
anniversary meeting to celebrate the eighteenth 
year of the organization of the anti-Semite 
party and five thousand persons were in attend- 
ance, and delegates from all over the kingdom 
took part in the proceedings. 


* 
* * 


And what did these civilized Christians do ? 
They fulminated fiercely, and one, a member 
of Parliament, formulated a programme on 
the following lines: All Jews to be excluded 
from trade in provisions and the necessaries of 
life ; the treatment of Christian patients by 
Jewish doctors is to be prohibited ; Jews are 
not to be allowed to purchase land or houses ; 
such property as the Jews have acquired by 
speculation and usury is to be confiscated ; the 
expulsion of all Jews of bad character is to be 
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See text) 


formation she joins ‘‘classes*’ and follows 
courses of reading, facts that may surprise the 
writer. They are actualities, notwithstanding. 
* 
¥% 

The aggressive militarism characteristic of 
all the first European countries has been the 
occasion of much stern reprobation on the 
part of ethical teachers and that of states- 
men, who deplore the wasted lives of able- 
bodied men withdrawn from productive activ- 
ities, and the crushing weight of money ex- 
penditure required for the maintenance of the 
men and the purchase and care of their equip- 
ment. Even the rulers express regret over the 
fact that Europe is an armed camp, but they 
aver that the preservation of the national integ- 
rity demands an ever-readiness to defend or to 
attack. China certainly offers a convincing 
proof of the world not yet having arrived at 
the plane of civilization where nations can with 
safety turn the sword into the ploughshare. 
As is well known, the Chinese despise war and 


(Continued on page 294) 
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AFTERNOON FROCK 


(For description see another page) 
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(Continued trom page 292) 

soldiers, it being impossible to secure recruits 
from any but the lowest classes. This attitude 
of the Chinese cost them not alone a Japanese 
thrashing, but, as all the world knows, dismem- 
berment as well at the hands of military nations 
such as Germany, England and Russia. Those 
who advance too quickly in practical ethics 
inevitably pay a penalty. 


PARABLES OF THE WISE AND 
THE FOOLISH WOMAN 


BY KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON 


I 
Ti were two women journeying along 


life’s highway, and one was wise and 
one was foolish. 

‘¢ How beautiful !| how perfect !"’ cried the 
Satisfied One, pointing to the scintillating bub- 
bles that floated above their heads. 

But the Unsatisfied One reached up and 
caught them, and when they melted at her 
touch she mourned. 

‘*See the roses,’” said the 
«« Are they not sweet ?”” 

But the other plucked them eagerly, and 
they shattered in her hands, and only the 
thorns remained. 

‘¢ Dry your tears and behold the glory of 
the clouds,’’ entreated the Satisfied One. 
‘¢Such a wondrous picture was never painted 
by mortal hands, for they are the color scale 
of God.”’ 

But the Unsatisfied One rose into them and 
found them but colorless vapor. 

‘¢ Look ! the moon and the stars are brought 
down to earth,’’ quoth the Satisfied One, as 
she gazed on the placid waters of the lake. 

But that other one reached down for them 
and would not be comforted when she dug up 
naught but mud and slime. 

‘< Listen, listen to the laughter of the liv- 
ing,’” said the Satisfied One.  ‘* Sweeter 
music I never heard,’’ and she joined in mer- 
rily ; but, alas! the other put her ear too 
close, and the laughter turned into a mocking 
shout, and she wept aloud. 

At last on the confines of earth stood these 
two spirits, and the Satisfied One looked long- 
ingly down the path of vanished days. 

‘« It was good to be there,’” she said. 
was blessed to be alive.”’ 

But the Unsatisfied One turned her weary 
eyes to the vast unknown and held out yearn- 
ing arms. 

‘* Surely, surely there is—there must be— 
something better than that,’ she moaned, 
«¢else had I not been forever unsatisfied.’ 

Then they passed from sight, each a differ- 
ent way. 

And one of them was wise, and one was 
foolish. 


Satisfied One. 


‘olt 


A woman knelt in adoration before her idol, 
and an Unbeliever paused to pity her. 

«« Why bow before that mocking image ?”’ 
she asked. ‘*I assure you it is a most 
grotesque and horrible thing.*’ 

‘How dare you ?”* cried the Worshipper. 
‘< It is the most beautiful idol in all the world, 
and I ask nothing better than to adore it.”" 

«« Beautiful ?*’ said the Unbeliever scorn- 
fully. ‘* Why its very heart is black.*’ 

«That is my fault,’’ the Worshipper said 


, 


VOGUE 


hastily, as she poured her own heart’s blood 
upon it. 

‘©The feet are cloven,’’ the Unbeliever 
went on, but the woman who worshipped 
knelt in silence and kissed them. 

‘«See, it is leering at you,’ said the Unbe- 
liever with a shudder, but the Worshipper 
threw a veil across her idol’s face and swore it 
was smiling sweetly. 

‘<Its eyes do not look at you but at another 
woman,” cried the Unbeliever triumphantly, 
and at this the Worshipper turned upon her in 
fierce anger. 

‘¢Did you never have a god,”’ she ques- 
tioned, ‘*that you should come and torture 
me? ‘Torment me no longer, for I am satis- 
fied.”” 

Then the Unbeliever answered low: 

** Yes, I once had an idol too, and I was 
content to worship it. But at last my eyes 
were opened, and I saw it was false, and I 
hurled it from its pinnacle and mocked it.”’ 

«¢ And are you happier now?’ asked the 
other. 

The Unbeliever shook her head. 

‘¢IT am the most desolate of women,”’ she 
answered sadly. 

‘‘Then go your way and leave me in peace," 
cried the Worshipper, ‘* for I am happy.”’ 

But the Unbeliever lingered. 

«« Answer me one question and I shall go,” 
she said at last. 

‘*Do you get anything in return for what 
you give?” 

The Worshipper pondered deeply. 

‘¢I never thought of that,’’ she confessed. 
«< When I give all, I ask nothing in return save 
to be allowed to give. Surely that is bliss 
enough.”” 

«¢ Perhaps afterall it is a blessed thing to be 
a fool,’” murmured the Unbeliever, as she went 
on her lonely journey. 

But the Worshipper looked after her pity- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Poor foolish creature!** she sighed. ‘* She 
does not know that our idols are what we 
make them.”’ 


Il 


Two women sat a banquet board where wine 
flowed and flowers bloomed, and dainties to 
tempt an epicure were spread before them. 
Yet one laughed and feasted and one fasted. 

‘« A toast I offer,’ cried the Laughing One. 
‘¢A toast old as the songs of the wisest of 
monarchs, sweet as the rhythm of the Roman 
singer, and true as the prayers of a haloed 
saint.”” 

She arose and held on high the sparkling 
wine cup, and again she laughed, as she said : 

‘¢ Eat, drink and be merry, for there never 
will be a to-morrow !*" 

But the Sad One put down her glass un- 
tasted. 

‘‘I cannot drink that,’’ she said, slowly, 
‘¢for there is a to-morrow, and the name of 
to-morrow is Regret.”” 

But her answer was lost in the clinking of 
glasses, and none heeded her ravings. 

‘¢Let us crown ourselves with roses,’ said 
the Laughing One. ‘‘ Behold, I weave a 
chaplet for every brow, and no head can ache 
“neath such a fragrant diadem.*” 

** Alas, I cannot wear it,’’ moaned the Sad 
One, ‘‘ for the thorns are sharp and cruel.”’ 

So she laid hers aside, and there were drops 
of blood on her brow. 

‘‘Let us eat. Here are viands fit for a 
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king,’’ the Laughing One declared, and she 
feasted joyously. 

‘¢ There is a skeleton on the board, and it 
grins at me until every bite chokes me, and | 
cannot swallow,’” wailed the Sad One. 

So she starved at a table of dainties. 

‘<The fool!*’ cried the Laughing One, 
contemptuously, and all the revelers echoed 

‘¢ The fool! The fool !”*’ 

But he who wore the cap and bells ceased to 
jest, and only said : 

*«It is better to die to-day from fasting than 
to-morrow from feasting,”’ 

Then they all scoffed, and cried : 

‘¢ Another fool !’’ and sent him out with 
the dead. 


MMM 
WHAT SHE WEARS 
a Pl 


BLACK COSTUMES FOR MATRONS AND THOSE 
INTENDED FOR YOUNG GIRLS — ETON 
WAISTS CHARMING WHEN PRETTILY 
SLASHED — PRINCESSE GOWNS 
WHICH END AT THE HIPS 
IN FRONT --THE SHORT 
SILK COAT IN A 
WEDDING PRO- 

CESSION 







FIT MODELS FOR STREET WEAR 


His mid-season is a favorable one for 
I studying the detail of bodice trimming, 
as well as giving an opportunity to 
admire and criticize the faithful reproduction of 
Paris models in some instances, and the adap- 
tation of them in others, together with seeing 
occasional originality displayed, sometimes 
with extreme talent and taste, and sometimes 
with a crudeness that is amusing. Until win- 
ter coats and wraps become necessary the tailor 
costume of the yacht and skirt variety, or the 
complete gown remains en régle for street 
wear. The new ones are to be distinguished 
by cloth band trimmings stitched on, or a 
finish with stitching alone severely simple. 
Hyacinth blues, rather deep in tone, plum 
color, dark Venetian red and golden and castor 
browns with olive and hunter’s green are the 
colors most in vogue for general wear, the light 
grays, famous beige tones, and more delicate 
light colors held in reserve for afternoon func- 
tions when the visiting season of 1899 opens. 


BLACK CLOTH COSTUMES 


There is a strong leaning towards handsome 
black cloth suits among matrons in their prime, 
and very becoming they are, with their dressy 
lace and mousseline fronts, when worn with a 
colored toque or capote, together with the 
adjunct of front revers, which count for so 
much. Black satin bands stitched in designs 
or accenting simple lines following the new 
skirt model with its long slenderness ending in 
fitted flounce, hold their own well. Younger 
women when they attempt black cloth gowns 
—and many of them do—prefer cloth band 
stitching for trimming, and when a tailor know: 
his métier, he applies it so as to throw it into 
wonderful relief. This was particularly notice- 
able a day or so ago, lunching at Delmonico’s, 
when the tall Miss J. W entered. How 
handsome she was in her new black basque- 
bodice gown—a veritable tight-fitting coat— 
yes, glove fitting, its double-breasted fronts 
rounding off corners being buttoned up with a 
double row of large black velvet buttons rimmed 
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with brilliant cut steel. This coat was finished 
at the slightly low neck with a smart turn-over 
collar of black satin antique beautifully em- 
broidered in black chenille and_paillettes. 
Long plain coat sleeves had a small, inverted 
cuff matching the collar. A chemisette barely 
visible of capucine taffeta, shirred, with high, 
straight band piped with white and black satin, 
had small winged tabs to match at the back. 
Gricorne toque of black chenille net over black 
with two black and two white wings drooping 
and upstanding at the side, had a handsome 
steel buckle in front. The skirt was long with 
a single fitted flounce. On the edge were 
stitched three bands of cloth, and for flounce 


VOGUE 


castor, soft and glossy, has just come home, and 
bears the name of one of the most prominent 
gown-makers in town. It has an Eton bodice 
slashed out in the lower middle back into a 
round loop beginning at the waist line. Where 
the dart seam usually is there are two tall loops 
cut out, and at the neck are inverted loops, but 
much broader than those below. All these 
edges are bordered with a narrow band of the 
cloth stitched through the middle, with a nar- 
row flat white velvet piping on either side. 
The effect is decidedly smart. A white velvet 
bodice accompanies this Eton, and its neck is 
finished off with a half-high collar in two 
pieces, lined with fine soft tucked shirrings of 






ting a handsome tablier to be worn, the corsage 
forming a slight point in front whether décolleté 
or demi-décolleté. Fine laces may be used on 
this petticoat front, or embroidered mousselines 
or crépes, while dark rich silks or velvets, when 
built up into this princesse model, afford an 
opportunity to drape the tablier with the new 
deep fringes or chenille spangled lattice work, 
bordered by a wide fringe. Nothing denoting 
greater elegance can be worn by women of a 
certain age on ceremonious occasions, nor 
more exclusive in style. 


COATS AT A WHITE WEDDING 


Short silk coats, with lace and net skirts 








heading five bands tomatch. Four small black 
velvet buttons in steel frames trimmed the back 
of the skirt where the placket opening was dis- 
guised. They were just visible between the 
curve of the deep basque lined with white 
satin. 


ETON BODICE MODEL 


Eton waists, the smartest of jacket bodices, 
are made still more becoming by slashings at 
dart seams, cutting out of the neck in triangles 
and squares, or slitting the cloth into perpen- 
dicular lines. There are velvet or satin antique 
bodices worn under these Etons, or bits of the 
same yelvets are tacked under these openings. 
The gleam of rich color gives the smart touch. 
As an instance, a charming gown of brown 


SETTEE AND WALL PAPER 


(See text on another page) 


pale yellow mousseline de soie, and a big cra- 
vat bow without ends with diamond centres to 
match. The skirt has a fitted flounce starting 
on the left in a narrow ruffle, increasing in 
width as it curves to the right, when it becomes 
a single flounce with stitched cloth band trim- 
ming. The sleeves have the outer seams of 
wrists well slit up, and are bordered with white 
velvet and cloth. Groups of white enamel 
buttons in threes, very small and diamond 
shaped with gold setting, ornament these wrist 
openings, and are placed three in a row at the 
top of each slashed loop. 


PRETTY DESIGN IN PRINCESSE CUT 


There is great distinction in a princesse 
gown which ends at the hips in front, permit- 
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strike the note of youthful smartness when 
ceremony steps in. The bridesmaids of a 
much-talked-of bride-elect are to wear white 
taffeta coats, with wide écru Bruges lace revers 
over white silk ones, having a flounce en forme 
on the edge. Coat-tails, a high collar in two 
pieces—in fact, the entire coat has for finish 
nothing but stitching, which is the ‘last cry” 
on everything really chic. As this is to be 
one of the many white weddings, the skirts to 
be worn with these coats are of net, ruched 
with mousseline in many flounces. The maids 
are not to wear hats, but chiffon bows of pink 
velvet, with spread wings of silver-spangled 
net arranged prettily. Mention has not been 
made that the sleeves of these coats reach only 


(Continued on page 298) 
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(Continued from page 295) 

to the elbow, and have a fall of Bruges lace at 
the elbow, caught under an upturned silk cuff 
by a pair of large real diamond buttons, which 
happen to be heirlooms. Two pairs of these 
buttons are attached to short lace straps, which 
hold the little coat in place at the waist line. 
The addition of these jewels is simply bewitch- 
ing. A high white silk and net neck band— 
and how high they are worn !—fits inside of 
the unlined silk collar bits, which are like 
young butterfly wings, wired at the back to 
keep in place. The bride gives her maids the 
latest brooch novelty from Paris—a grasshop- 
per, the body in brilliant light green enamel, 
but its head and legs in diamonds, its eyes 
sparkling rubies. 


GLIMPSES 


How— 


Much cherry reds are used in taffeta petti- 
coats! And you may buy your corset to 
match, which you seldom fail todo. By the 
way, corsets are trimmed on the bottom, to 
match the top, with wide lace instead of nar- 
row edgings. Both corsets and skirts are now 
as ornate as they can be made. This dictum 
includes garters with bunched-up bows. 


THaT— 


The bertha-shape collar which finishes so 
many décolleté bodices has revived real lace 
berthas, long years in seclusion, for wear on 
evening gowns. Modernized with mousseline 
de soie ruchings they are charming. Lace 
shawls, of black or white lace, work in beauti- 
fully for polonaise fronts to skirts. 


ADVICE— 


Is seldom followed, but will any woman 
refuse this bit? Bring out your furs, your 
boas, collars, capes and muffs. If you have a 
long round boa, have it ripped and flattened 
into a box-plaited ruffle for your neck, and let 
the ends be on the order of a stole. Quill up 
an upright bias velvet into double ruff and at- 
tach it with a front velvet bow, with some tails 
to hang down and a fringe of tails on the stole 
ends. If the high collars belonging to your 
collarettes and shoulder capes have become 
slightly worn, a scarf of antique or Lyons vel- 
vet, with rosettes or bows and inside velvet 
plaitings, will smarten them up in the most 
modish manner. Bows of velvet, with short 
scarf ends linked between, are considered an 
additional charm to muffs. This gay velvet 
trimming is out of place on rich and expensive 
furs, but it lends itself to furs that are not 
very costly in an exceedingly dressy way. 
These trimmings are placed on the side of the 
muff carried from us. 


You.<. 


Will find that those satin cords—often 
twenty and thirty in a row, so fine are they— 
which are so fetching on mousseline de soie 
guimpes, yokes, fronts, bows and jabots be- 
longing to French gowns, are not woven in 
the material, but sewed on. It is to be hoped 
the importers are ready to furnish this novelty 
to the numerous admirers of so effective and 
simple a trimming. 





4 SEEN 


[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 

Rom the country of vivid color, history 
F and romance come beautiful old 
pieces of furniture, reminders of times 

of life and movement long past, but with 
interest ever stirring. An exquisite little 
chair in gold and brocade, pure Louis xv, 
was brought from an old Castle near Fontain- 
bleau bought from Chevrier. One sits and 
dreams and thinks until the present fades, and 
old France and the brilliant court are living 
realities ; then rustling silks, laughter and music 





FASHIONABLE WALKING HAT 


(See text on another page) 


sound in one’s ears and the little chair is sur- 
rounded with others, the picture is complete. 
In fancy the fountains play, and in the distance 
the tall dark greens of the trees form a shad- 
dowy background that nods and waves and 
invites one on to new fancies, but suddenly a 
voice quite close asks what is the price of that 
little gold chair. The veil is lifted, the mist 
clears and we pull ourselves back to the present 
with a little shudder of regret, and realize it is 
not France of romance, but the New York of 
reality, and that the antique shop to which we 
have wandered is full of many bits quite as 
interesting as that one we have been lost in 
dreamland over. A_ beautiful Louis xvi 
clock stands out in its square impressive lines. 
The frame is mahogany with beautiful ormulu 
work, for $650. 
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Another beautiful clock, Flemish, and of 
black oak heavily carved, is $300. 

An Empire chair like the sketch, solid and 
rich, cost $125, and was covered with very fine 
and rare ormulu work. 

An Empire room is perhaps one of the most 
sought at the moment, it combines so much 
comfort and beauty, and the old polished ma- 
hogany, the green and red of the walls, give a 
very satisfactory color effect. For sucha room 
there is a pair of tall candelabra stands, about six 
feet from the ground ; the column is of marble, 
which is found in Spain and is fabulously costly 
and rare. The ormulu work is exquisitely ex- 
ecuted. The price of these is $750. 

For $35 there can be had a Belgian chair in 
black carved oak, very straight and severe in 
lines and appropriate for hall or library. 

English rhinestones have a distinction of their 
own and are worn as such—not as an imitation 
of diamonds, but for their own beauty. A 
beautiful collar or necklace I found for $50. 
It was set in silver, and to a lover of antiques 
would be hard to resist, especially now that 
chains and bands of all descriptions are so 
smartly wound about the collars of frocks. 

Another beauty was rhinestones and rubies 
for $55. 

A broad dog collar that glistened and shim- 
mered its way into one’s heart was only $65, 
and was the smartest thing of its kind I have 
ever seen. 

In the same cabinet were buttons, old 
brooches and rings that it would be well worth 
one’s while to study before buying new and 
expensive imitations. 

No matter how simple and inexpensive a 
frock, its character of individuality is at once 
accomplished if one adds some little thing out 
of the ordinary—such as a clasp or buttons. 

A fascinating old Sheffield tea kettle of ex- 
quisite design is $45, and on and on one wan- 
ders passing hundreds of beautiful things, each 
worth a description. 

The smartest imaginable fur coat is like the 
sketch, and made of moiré Persian with one 
deep soft court sable rever folding off to one 
side, and a jabot of real lace falling beside it. 
The collar is very high, and of course lined 
with sable. A flounce begins very narrow and 
widens as it nears the back, giving the coat 
length and the cutaway effect so popular. 
This coat varies in price according to the 
selection of material—anywhere from $400 up. 

A useful and pretty shoulder cape of sable 
is made with a pointed yoke on which are sewn 
three little sable ruffles, each separately lined 
with a harmonizing and brown brocade. The 
high collar is formed of a ruffle of fur. Price, 
$110. 

For the hair there come large butterflies so 
like the real that one can hardly tell them 
apart. Theseare of many colors. One of the 
prettiest, however, was of a gray tone with 
silver spotted wings. Another was of black. 
Thtse two were $3 each. A handsome one 
in blue, a little larger, and spangled with 
changeable paillettes, cost $5.75. Nothing 
could be prettier or more attractive to dress the 
hair for dinner or ball or more novel. 

In broad ready-made ascots there is a new 
shape which just fills in the opening of a coat 
and is made of beautiful shades of gros-grain, 
costing only $1.25 each. 

Lace scarfs still remain the smart thing and 
very pretty ones can be had for $2.15, long 
enough to twist about the throat over a high 


(Continued on page 300) 
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(Continued from page 298) 
silk collar and tie in a large bow in front. 

Very cheap open-work stockings are now 
being sold far below their real value for 29, 38 
and 98 cents; one can really get bargains. 
Suéde gloves in eight-button lengths are be- 
ing sold for 88 cents a pair. 

Beautiful black spangled net skirts can be 
bought for 18.75 reduced from a very much 
higher price. 

Material for skirt, bodice and sleeves in 
tissue appliquéd with lace is selling for $62 a 
set. 

Embroidered taffeta suitable for silk bodices 
cost $1.25 a yard. The shades are lovely and 
the embroidery consists of white raised dots. 

Crystal bengaline is reduced to 65 cents a 
yard. For childrens’ coats, tea gowns, etc., 
there is nothing prettier. 

If one has any knack a very attractive hat 
can easily be made at home. For $3.75 ready- 
made velvet toques and those shaped round 
with careless folds are being sold. A breast 
or feather added, and perhaps a rosette and a 
steel ornament, and one has with little expense 
and trouble a very smart hat. 

Turtles studded with rhinestones and made 
of glazed enamel are used for garter clasps, 
and cost $4 50. 

Large cut-glass powder boxes with sterling 
silver tops lined with French gilt, cost only 
$2.50. 

Smart new ties for men are the English shaw] 
scarfs which come in rich dull shades and of 
exquisite texture. They can be tied in an 
ascot or four-in-hand with spreading ends, and 
cost $5. Smaller ones only suitable for four- 
in-hands can be had in smart combinations of 
color for $3 each. 

For house frocks a cheap albatross, 39 cents 
a yard, is now offered in all the bright shades. 
The white made over a pink lining is particu- 
larly pretty for tea gowns and dressing sacques. 

A very attractive novelty is an apparant 
pocket book, but when one unclasps it he 
finds space for two photographs, one on either 
side. The beauty of this little case is its 
compactness ; it is just the size to fit ina man’s 
waistcoat pocket, and has all the romance and 
privacy of a locket with a much more satisfac- 
tory chance for a photograph. Price in seal 
leather is $3. 

After all brocade picture frames formed 
with steel effect braid are always good style 
and attractive, and one finds them a relief after 
all the gilt novelties that at one time or an- 
other tempt us. Cabinet size can now be 
bought for $4 50, in soft pink and pale sage- 
green tones. 

Cigar jars with silver tops are $3, sterling 
silver trays, $1.95, and smaller, $1.25, for 
Christmas presents. These little things are 
well worth salting away, and will save one a 
great deal of waiting and bother later on, and 
I think expense, as December always sends the 
mercury of price up although that of temper- 
ature goes down. 

Glove stretchers are $1.85, and all silver 
toilette articles are particularly cheap at the 
moment. 

Bargains in table linen are now offered for 
those who care to take advantage. Napkins 
worth $23 a dozen are going for $16.50. 
They are of exquisite damask and very good 
design of small flowers. For $18.75 they are 
reduced from $26, but the greatest bargain of 
all is an American beauty design that can be 
bought for $12.75 formerly costing $20 ; in 
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the centre of the serviette was one large Ameri- 
can beauty rose, then all was plain until the 
border, which was roses and leaves carelessly 
thrown on ; the effect was charming. 





(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


STRIKING COSTUMES AT THE AUTUMN 
RACES—VARIETIES OF FURS NOT TO 
BE COMBINED — DINNER AND 
DANCE GOWNS IN GRAY 
AND BLACK — FASH- 
IONABLE HAIR 
ARRANGE- 

MENT 


T the autumn races, which have been re- 
markably brilliant, there was a lavish 
display of beautiful toilettes. A num- 

ber of our fairest fashion leaders yearly leave 
their country-seats and chateaux in order to be 
present at this great sporting function, known 
as le Grand Prix d*’Automne, and which is 
just as brilliant an affair as the spring Grand 
Prix. 

I noticed especially the gowns worn by the 
women belonging to the Faubourg. The cos- 
tume of the Duchess d’Uzés was dark green 
cloth, covered with an intricate pattern of oak 
leaves and acorns executed in black galloons of 
different widths. With this she wore a hat of 
black felt, the low crown of which was sur- 
rounded by a perfect wealth of long, drooping, 
black feathers. Countess Le Marois had 
donned an exquisite frock of lemon-hued satin- 
cloth, bordered with blue-fox fur, and her hat 
was of lemon-tinted, long-haired felt, trimmed 
with orange feathers and velvet nasturtiuns. 
The Comtesse d’ Haussonville had selected for 
the occasion a dark violet velvet of extreme 
loveliness, without any other adornment than a 
stole of priceless sable, a toque of reddish-violet 
edged with the same fur crowning her charming 
head. The Vicomtesse Gerard de Dampierre 
was in electric-blue corduroy, made over white 
satin, which was seen through two open-work 
panels of blue passementerie on each side of the 
skirt, and over which the lovely little cutaway 
coat opened ; a small bonnet of passementerie 
lined with white satin, and finished off by a 
bunch of ospreys, completed this extremely 
becoming costume. The Comtesse Foulques 
de Pracomtal wore pale gray lined with pink, 
trimmed with pink and gray marabout feathers, 
and the Princess Murat, coffee-colored cache- 
mire upon which a double skirt of ficelle lace 
fell in graceful folds. 

The weather was just what it should be for 
such a day, no overbright sun rays dazzled the 
eye, but the rosy grayness of the atmosphere— 
what we call here, un temps de damés—made 
a thoroughly good backgronnd for the crowd 
of élégants and élégantes promenading on the 
velvety lawns. 

Among the sportsmen present were Prince 
Orloff, Duc de Morny, Vicomte d* Harcourt, 
Baron de Schickler, Comte de Saint-Phalle, 
Comte F. de Pracomtal, Marquis de Saint- 
Vallier, Comte Serge de Morny, Comte de 
Treprel and Comte G. de la Rochethulon. 

Furs are to be in great demand this winter 
and I am glad to be able to say that we shall 
be spared the remarkably ugly looking mix- 
tures with which we were afflicted last year— 
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for instance, a jumbling together ermine and 
astrachan, sable and sealskins or other equally 
lamentable unions which produced the disas- 
trous effect of the beauty of one fur being ab- 
solutely killed by the other ; cloth and velvet 
are to be, so to say, honeycombed with the 
costly spoils of forest animals, and of those so 
valuable inhabitants of the Northern seas, 
which have been the cause of so much interna- 
tional discussion, namely the seals. Of course, 
handsome embroideries will also play a pre- 
dominate réle where our winter capes and 
jackets are concerned, and we are beginning to 
see a variety of mantles suggestive of a some- 
what ecclésiastical leaning, this suggestion be- 
ing given to them by the introduction of 
capes, chasubles and stoles made of fur, that 
are attached to the long cloaks or wraps which 
will be so fashionable from now to next spring, 

Dinner gowns, too, as well as dance dresses, 
are to be marvelously pretty. I had occasion 
to see afew of these, ordered by a Russian 
Grand Duchess aud they deserve a few words 
of description. One of them of heavy shim- 
mering white satin, décolleté and princess- 
shaped, was a mass of black and white jet em- 
broidery. Three peplum flounces below the 
hips in sun ray plaited black lace, hemmed with 
a sparkling fringe of tiny brilliants, covered 
the sides of the skirt and the sleeves were re- 
placed by flat bars of jet and diamonds. An- 
other gown, and a very elegant one, was a 
long supple tunic of silver-gray crépe de chine, 
encrusted with Venetian point lace and raised 
at the sides over a finely plaited skirt of black 
brocade spotted all over with steel. The lace 
formed a berthe to the bodice, which was com- 
pletely draped in rounded waves of crépe, 
simulating gigantic poppy leaves. Still another 
frock was of white watered silk, covered half 
way up the skirt with tiny flounces of black 
silk gauze, trimmed with white velvet. Sim- 
ilar flounces framed the low corsage, the 
sleeves being Louis xv, with aiguillettes 
of magnificent pearls. Black and white or 
black and gray are still worn at all Euro- 
pean Courts and will be more or less so 
all the winter in deference to the mourning 
adopted for the Empress of Austria, and thus 
black and white pekin is more the rage than 
ever, profusely trimmed with lace of either tint. 

There is just now taking place a serious 
transformation in the way of arranging the hair. 
Undulations, curls and curly bangs or fringes, 
are well-nigh done away with, whereas wide 
plaits uniting all the hair either on the top of 
the head or low down at the back of it are the 
mode and I may add that this is a great relief 
after so many years of frizzled and tortured 
tresses, which, exaggerated by many, gave one 
the vague impression of an ill-brushed grena- 
dier’s busby ! High combs of tortoise shell, 
brilliants or finely cut jet, will be seen a great 
deal, and will altogether replace these detest- 
able little side combs, which had so evil a 
knack of getting caught in our veils or of 
dropping into our plates at dinner. 

Another innovation, and a very pretty one, 
too, is that of silver heels to white or black 
satin evening slippers, corresponding with 
dainty little buckles exquisitely chased which 
finish off the tiny bow placed below the instep. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, October, 1898. 





Notices of any tind, and all correspondence, should be 
addressed, Vogue, 3 West 20th Street, New York and not 
personally, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS 


BY S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Ew readers under the spell of this fas- 
cinating story would think of its 


classification. It seems a palpitating 


excerpt from the very life of the period of 


the French Revolution and to call it an histor- 
ical novel is like putting it into a straight 
jacket, but that is what it actually is. So 
illuminating is it, so thoroughly saturated with 
the atmosphere of period and nationality, 
ang so vivid are its impressions of characters, 
that the reader endures and rejoices with a 
contemporaneous interest all through this gay 
tragedy, and it becomes a living history of 
historical personages. The author makes his 
vagabond and thief of a hero a likeable 
fellow, not by any special pleading for merci- 
ful judgment of him, but rather through a 
sympathetic setting forth of the conditions of 
his life and his temperament. First beheld, 
he is lying on the grass in the garden of an 
orphange. 

** A priest paused beside the boy who was 
at the moment intently watching a bird on a 
branch overhead. As the priest turned, the 
boy had thrown himself on the grass and was 
laughing heartily. 

‘¢¢ What amuses thee, my son?’ said the 
father. 

** ¢] am laughing at the birds.’ 

‘*¢ And why do they make thee laugh, 
Francois ?” 

*¢¢7T do not know,’ 

‘¢¢ And I,” said the priest, ‘do not know 
why the birds sing, nor why thou dost laugh. 
Thou hast a talent that way. The good God 
grant thee always cause’; and with his eyes 
on his breviary, and his lips moving in prayer, 
he walked away. 

‘* His nearest mother, Nature, meant the 
boy to be one of those rare beings who find 
happiness in the use of keen senses and ina 
wakeful mind, which might have been 
trained to employ its powers for the partial 
conquest of some of her many kingdoms. 
But no friendly hand was here to guide, no 
example present to incite or lift him. The 
simple diet provided for the intellect of these 
little ones was like the diet of their table— 
the same for one and for all. 

‘* His head was high, his face long ; all his 
features were of unusual size, the mouth and 
ears of disproportionate magnitude ; altogether, 
a quaint face, not quite of to-day, a something 
Gothic and mediaeval in its general expres- 
sion.”’ 

Frangois’s laugh and his quaint face, alter- 
nately make and mar his fortune many times 
in the course of the narrative of his adventures, 
including personal encounters more or less 
murderous, imprisonings, flight, fugitive life 
and allthe other dramatic happenings that go 
to make up melodrama; only in this instance 
the supreme skill of the author transmits the 
material intoromance. The central person- 
age in many a picturesque adventure is 
Francois, and as merciful to a fallen foe as he 
is brave in the presence of danger. Outlaw 
and companion of the most abandoned as he 
often is, neither murder nor violence is to his 
taste, but if impelled by necessity or as on one 
or two occasions stirred by desire for revenge, 
he shrinks not from extreme measures, 

Although Frangois holds the middle of the 
stage, there are other characters as strongly 
individualized as his and as vividly presented, 
Toto, his black poodle, is a personage of 
importance to the narrative and delightful to 
readers, and the appalling woman of the 
slums, Quatre Pattes, and the cool, vicious 
but high bred marquis, are types of the period 
which have successors in our day and country. 

Among the tragic scenes in which Frangois 
played a leading part, one of the most 
picturesque is that where he and a French 
noble hold the staircase for a while against a 
Jacobin mob that invades the nobleman’s 
house. 

*¢ The animal we call a mob was there— 
the thing of moods, like a madman, now 
destructive, now as a brute brave, now timid 
asa house-fly. 


‘« They beat on the great doors, and of a 
sudden seemed to discover that the servants, 
in flying, had not secured them. The door 
gave way, and those in front were hurled into 
the hall by the pressure of those behind. In 
an instant it was half full of peasants armed 
with all manner of rude weapons. A dozen 
had torches of sheep’s wool wrapped about 
pitchforksand soaked with tar. Their red 
flames flared up, with columnsabove of thick 


smoke. There were women, lads. None 
had muskets. Some looked about them, 
curious. Those without shouted and pressed 


to get in; but this was no longer easy. A 
few of the boldest began to move up the 
lower steps of the great staircase. At the 
landing above, in partial obscurity, stood the 
marquis and Francois. 

‘* Francois drew his long rapier. He 
was strangely elated. ‘* We are going to die, 
Toto.” The dog barked furiously. ‘Keep 
back !’ cried his master. Then he heard 
Pierre Despard’s shrill voice cry out: ‘Sur- 
render, Citizen Ste. Luce, or it will be worse 
for thee.’ The mob screamed: ‘ Despard! 
Despard!” He was jbustled forward, amid 
renewed shouts, cries, crashing of fallen vases, 
and jangling clatter of broken glass, The 
reluctant leader tried to keep near to the 
door. The mob was of other mind. He 
was thrust through the press to the foot of the 
stair, with cries of ‘Vive Despard! Vive 
Despard!’ The people on the stair, fearing 
No resistance, were pushed up, shouting, ‘A 
bas les émigrés!’ 

‘** © Now then!’ cried the marquis. ‘ Get 
back there, dogs!’ The two blades shot out. 
A man fell ; another, touched in the shoulder, 
screamed, and leaped over the balustrade ; 
the rest fell away, one man on another, with 
shrieks and groans. Francois caught a lad 
climbing on the outside of the gilded rail, 
and, with a laugh, threw him on the heads 
of those below. A joy before unknown 
possessed the thief—the lust of battle, the 
sense of competency. He took in the whole 
scene, heart, mind, and body alive as never 
before.” 

This was but the beginning of the affray; 
for its finish and many other thrilling epis- 
odes the reader is referred to one of the 
most charming romances of recent times. 

The drawings of A, Castigne, which are 
beautifully reproduced, interpret the text 
admirably, the one on page 67 being marvel- 
ously in sympathy with the line it illustrates. 
(The Century Company.) 


GYP 


Lmost everyone has heard of the gifted 
Frenchwoman who writes under the 
piquant name of Gyp; but few per- 

sons know how exceedingly popular her books 
really are. Gyp is the author of nearly fifty 
volumes, and she has just added two more to 
her list this summer. These are Miquette 
and Journal d’un Grinchu. Most authors 
swoon with joy when their stories pass into 
five or six editions, but Gyp would think her 
powers were failing if her books reached only 
ten editions. Here is an accurate list of some 
of them: Autour du Martage, g1 editions ; 
Autour du Divorce, 47 ; Bijou, 28 ; ces Bons 
Docteurs, 21 ; Ce que Femme Veut,17 ; Le 
Cour d’Ariane, 20; Elle et Lui, 19; Eux et 
Elle, 20; Un Homme Délicat, 22; Joies 
Conjugales, 21; Joies d’ Amour, 27 ; Leuis 
Ames, 26 ; Madame la Duchesse, 18 ; Mad- 
ame Eve, 16; Mademoiselle Loulou, 19; 
Mariage de Chiffon, 45 ; Le Monde a Caté, 
21; Pas Jalouse, 21 ; Une Passionette, 18 ; 
Monsieur Fred, 18; Monsieur le Duc, 16; 
Pauvres Petites Femmes, 18 ; Petit Bob, 46; 
Petit Bleu, 17, and Plume et Poil, 17. 

Gyp is distinguished by her very short nom 
de plume, and her very long name in propria. 
This consists of Sibylle-Gabrielle-Marie- A ntoi- 
nette de Riquetti de Mirabeau, Comtesse de 
Marial de Janville She isa great-great niece 
of the famous Mirabeau, and she was born in 
the Castle de Koétsal. Her first book, La 
Vie Parisienne, was immediately noticed for 
its wit, gaiety, and malicious tang. Her 
light sketches and stories, which have since 
appeared, have classed their author among 
those writers who know how to paint the 
manners of wealthly people of elegance. She 
knows life so well, and takes such deep sound- 
ings in apparently superficial scenes, that An- 
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atole France goes so far as to call her *‘un 
grand philosophe.” 

Gyp is also a painter of some fame. For 
several seasons she has sent portraits and pas- 
tels to the Salon du Champ-de-Mars. Her 
best pictures are L’Annonciation and Au 
Soleil, 

An excellent idea of Gyp’s playful and 
spirited literary style and her delicate inven- 
tion, is contained in the following extract 
from Le Fée Surprise. Miette is a gentle, 
sweet-spirited young girl, who has been 
brought up by her grandmother, Madame 
d’Orcey; her father, the Marquis d’Orcey, 
and her great-uncle, General de Champreu. 
Her grandmother and father think her a 
weak character because she has always been 
docile and yielding. General de Champreu, 
on the contrary, thinks she has an unusually 
strong will and a determined nature, which 
will assert themselves when something really 
touches her deeply : 


CHOOSING A PARTNER 


Iette, who was now eighteen, had 
M many suitors. All of them asked 
ceremoniously for her hand, and 
those that her father and grandmother deemed 
unworthy were dismissed. Miette listened 
with apparent interest to the recommenda- 
tions of fortune, appearance, ancestors and 
family of these suitors, but she invariably re- 
plied : 

**T am very happy with you. 
hurry to get married,”’ 

She didn’t seem to care much about the 
society of young men and had little to do 
with them, having a horror of flirting and 
coquetiy. 

Gentle and always kind to those who were 
not sighing after her, she often tried to calm 
her giandmother’s irritation against her cous- 
ins who committed follies, and to pacify her 
uncle, Champreu, who was furious with his 
nephew, Jean, for having left the service. 

‘¢ And the young animal hasn’t a sou !”’ 
screamed the general. ‘* What does he ex- 
pect to do in life if he is not in the army ?” 

‘* He has six thousand francs income, and 
he wants to be an artist,’’ explained Miette. 

** He’s a fool !”” 

**T don’t think so.”’ 

‘¢ What, little fairy? You, who are al 
ways so reasonable, you do not understand 
that there is no other profession for a man 
but the army.”’ 

‘¢ For a man who is a beast, but if he has 
intelligence , 

‘¢ Thank you, very much !”’ 

‘©You know, uncle dear,’’ said Miette, 
placing her arm around the general’s neck, 
*¢that you—you are an exception, You are 
delightful—you !”” 

‘¢Then you do not like army officers in 
general ?”” 

**No, only when they are generals, like 
you.”” 

‘* Well, there is no reply to you after 
that.”’ 


I am in no 





* * * 


‘¢ Mademoiselle Miette,’’ began Jean de 
Champreu, much embarrassed, **I am 
charged with a message for you, which will 
seem perhaps very strange.”” 

She listened to him with a tranquil gaze. 
He continued : 

‘* Madame, your grandmother wishes you 
to choose for your partner at the cotillon this 
evening the man you would like to marry.”’ 

‘* That’s a droll idea of Grandmama’s! 
And why are you asked to tell me?”’ 

‘* They think I don’t count for anything, 
and that you have confidence in me.”’ 

‘¢They are right. Tell me, M. de Cham- 
preu, if you were in my place, which of them 
would you choose ?”’ 

** Madmoiselle—really—I must 
cused 

‘¢ But first, would you have any one of 
them?’’ 

‘s] repeat, Madmoiselle, that 
know what I would do.”’ 

«* 1 know very we:l what you would do.”’ 

‘© What ought I to reply? Do what Ma- 
dame d’Orcey wishes.” 

Miette hesitated for a moment, and then, 
fixing her clear eyes upon him, said : 

‘¢ Yes, I will do what Grandmama wishes; 
I will go and talk to her about it.”” 


be ex- 





I don’t 





** Ah,”” stammered the young man, sy. 
prised, ** then—then—you will decide?”’ 


*€Yes. That is to say,"I will decide this O 
evening.”’ N 
He remained sad and silent until she de. 
























































































































manded brusquely : 


** Please take me back,”” oer 
’ : one of th 
* * * [Garla 
with an | 
Before the ball Miette went to beg her Mpese stude! 
grandmother, her father and the general to [ Purple-V 
come early, and then said : by Garla 
**M. Jean has delivered very faithfully [She bas | 
the message you gave him to me.”” © BB persimm< 
** And you have consented?”’ cried the [Bto manag 
dowager, who feared that she might c! ange It is 0 
her mind. ending 0! 
**] have consented—partially—but | wish of endin, 
before pledging myself, to know from your. [RB Eyes brot 
selves what you would like me to do.”’ gestion fr 
‘We desire while you are dancing the ig 
cotillon this evening, that you will select the [Bsing?’ 
one you wish to marry,”’ “éTr 
‘* And when I will have chosen one, you admiratic 
will not regret that it isn’t the other?’ — greatly. 
‘© No,”’ answered Madame d’ Orcey. ‘It 6 * Lo 
is understood that we will make no objec- was the « 
tion to the man of your choice.”’ English. 
** That is certain ?”’ Garlar 
** Very certain.”’ “*Do 
‘¢Then,*’ cxclaimed Miette gaily, ‘this learn it f 
evening, I will present my fiancé to you, “Hes 
And now I will go and dress.”’ go on. 
As he watched his great-niece leave the “But 
room, the general observed : the strin 
**How strange she is! I believe she has [then awa 
some plan in her head.”’ turned in 
The Dowager protested. inconstaf 
‘¢ Poor little thing! I wish to Heaven § indifferer 
she had one! But no, she is so soft, so in- JM of fervor 
different that she cannot even select a hus- mingled | 
band.” doing an 
**But she will select a husband pres- rn eae 
ently ?”’ frank ecs 
‘*Bah ! Who knows what she will do!” But th 
The General muttered between his teeth: [it with, « 
**No, I believe nobody has suspected rs Me 
that.”’ nal.” 
During the evening the Dowager heard Va 
everyone telling the story of the cotillon that *¢ ¢Sin 
Miette would dance with the one she would [J enthusias 
accept as her fiancé. Displeased and surprised “ She 
she questioned her granddaughter. Home ; 
** Who has told this story ?”” Last Ros 
‘© did,’ said Miette, ‘*I didn’t know it me Oy 
was a secret.” ae 
“It is not exactly a secret; but it is more Me? | 
dignified not to instruct the world.’” Well, 1 | 
‘¢Bah !’’ said Miette, with indifference, JB States’ la 
‘*won’t everybody be told to-night or to- =” Oe 
morrow ?”” The g 
As the orchestra played the opening strains * * Sa. 
of the cotillon, she glided rapidly across the —liddle- 
drawing room and stopped directly in front of ** She 
Jean de Champreu, who was trying to reach glanced a 
the door. she thou; 
“* Where are you going?”’ he wonde 
‘“‘IT am going to bed—I have a terrible Ye 
headache.”” *** Bu 
He was really quite pale. “She 
‘*Very well!”’ said Miette, laughingly. ger archl 
‘¢ One would say you are not very curious.’ — Or 
*¢ Not curious ?”” land. 
‘¢ Indeed ! Won’t you wait and see with . . “ 
‘oN 


whom I am going to dance this famous co- 
4 **Tha 
But while his jus’ you ; 
$66 Fo 


tillon ? 
Jean did not answer. 
longing eyes were fixed upon her, Miette ) 
asked in a clear voice, making a half-seriovs, land, as | 
half- playful curtsey : OK 
<< If it is agreeable, I should like to dance ff Kill me! 





with you.”” “cy 
And darting an affectionate and sly g!ance “<6 Da 
upon the half.frightened and enchanted “OW 
young man, she mu:mured coaxingly : he Bl. 
‘*Ninny! Don’t you think I know you “ <Q} 
love me?” He wa 
Meanwhile General Champeu tauntingly 92d been 
asked the Dowager and the astonished M. § lo in k. 
d’ Orcey : sooTy 
‘Well? What do you say now to oUF §)°yously, 
little Fairy ?”” I hey ’a 
Translated by E.S. for Vogue. face 
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PURPLE EYES 





are more exquisitely told than the 

group in Madame Butterfly, which 
;; noted below. Herewith a short extract, 
one of the gems of the book : 

(Garland, a young American, visits Japan 
with an introduction from Brownie, Japan- 
ese student—and friend to his family. Miss 
Purple- Wistaria, who is called Purple-Eyes 
by Garland, has fallen in love with him, 
She has just brought him a breakfast of tice, 
persimmons, and fish, and taught him how 
to manage the difficult chop-sticks ]. 

It is not often that one has the felicity of 
ending one’s breakfast with a song, and then 
of ending the song with adance. Purple- 
Eyes brought her samisen quite without sug- 
gestion from Garland, and said with naiveté : 
~ 67 go'n’ sing youasong. You lig me 


N (© stories which have appeared recently 


sing ? 

‘¢¢Try me,” challenged Garland, with an 
admiration in his eyes which pleased her 
greatly. 

~ +¢* Long down behine the Suwanee River,” 
was the curious song she sang, in Japanese- 
English. 

Garland laughed. 

“*Don’ you lig those?” she pouted, ‘I 
learn it for you.” 

“ He said it was lovely, and begged her to 
go on. 
~ But his eyes wondered from the fingers on 
the strings to those on the plectrum, and 
then away to the lips above ; and when she 
turned into the chorus he joined her with his 
inconstant eyes still there. It was only an 
indifferent tenor, but the girl thought it fuil 
of fervor. It was only that it jomed and 
mingled with her—as she fancied their spirits 
doing and might always do. 

‘“¢How that is nize!’ she breathed, in 
frank ecstasy. ‘* You got voice lig—lig———’ 

But there was nothing at hand to compare 
it with, and she laughed confessingly. 

‘«* Nothing,’ said Garland. ‘It’s origi- 
nal.’ 

“ ¢ Yaes—nothing original,’ she admitted. 

‘“*Sing another,’ begged Garland, with 
enthusiasm. 

“She did—When the Swallows Flying 
Home; and then still another—’Tis the 
Last Rosebud Summer. 

‘* “Where did you learn them ?” asked he. 

““*That day when I got you’ picture. 
Me? I thing you lig me sing, mebby. 
Well, I git thosesong; I make them United 
States’ language, so you comprehend.’ 

‘*** God bless you!” said Garland. 

The girl leaned forward with dewy eyes. 

‘« «Sa—ay—you lig me also dance—just one 


—liddle-—dance—for you ?” 
**She came bewitchingly nearer. Garland 
glanced again at her geisha-like costume. Had 


she thought all this out for his entertainment, 
he wondered ? 
*** Yes,” he said. 
‘** But—you naer—naerer go’n’ tell?’ 
‘She raised her brows and held up a fin- 
ger archly. 
***On my sacred honor!” laughed Gar- 
jand, 
‘* “No one?’ 
** © Not a soul,’ 
ha’ ’s goin be "nother secret among 
jus’ you an’ me for aever an’ aever?” 
‘** For ever and ever,’ announced Gar- 
land, as if it were the Service. 
' “* Account if you aever do, they go’n 
i) >!” 


What! Kill you?* 
*“* Dade!” she nodded ominously. 
*** Who?’ 
‘ Black Eyes ’an those nodder.” 
‘Oh! said Garlatd. He understood. 
He was left to guess that this dainty flower 
na n taught the arts of a geisha to assist 
al keeping up Brownie’s state. 
‘*T lig dance for you,’ confessed the girl, 
‘Others? No; I do not lig. 
Chey ‘as me, ** Where you get those pink 
face: "’ Me? I don’ lig those. I rather 
Work in those mill, My modder an’ my 
etting all times an-gery—account I 
ton dance, But tha’ in-sult upon me. I 
ton’ lig be insult. So! Me! I jus’ don’ 
for no one —bu:—but—but—jus’— 





e vanished through the shoji, and 











presently returned, a symphony in autumnal 
reds and browns. 

*¢¢] °gon dance for you that red maple- 
leaf dance. Me? I am that leaf.’ 

** ¢ You look it,’ said Garland, more ten- 
derly than he knew. 

‘‘The girl spread her garments that he 
might inspect her. 

**¢ This is a forest,” she went on, ‘’an 
you—sa-ay—you are a tree. Aha, ha, ha!’ 

“ She laughed, made him a noble courtesy 
and murmured a little tune to which she 
floated down from the top of a maple tree. 
For a while she lay quite still, shivering a 
little. Then the wind stirred her, and she 
rose and swept down upon Garland, then 
back and into a whirl of other leaves. Then 
hither and thither, merrily, like an autumn 
leaf until she shivered down at his feet, with 
bowed head. 

‘* She was making it more and more peril- 
ous for Garland.”’ 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. 
THE CENTURY CO, 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
(NEw york, 1898.) 


The story of Purple Eyes ends sadly and 
as a contrast is given below a love poem 
of pure fancy from another new book. 
Henley, looking at a beautiful Japanese print, 
imagines he was once a Samurai and loved 
the demure, dainty and delightful little maiden 
who figures upon it. 


BALLADE 


OF A TOYOKUNI COLOR PRINT* 


As I a Samurai renowned, 
V y Two-sworded, fierce, immense of 
bow ? 
A histrion angular and profound ? 
A priest? a porter? Child, although 
I have forgotten clean, I know 
That in the shade of Fujisan, 
What time the cherry orchards blow, 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


As here you loiter, flowing-gowned 
And bugely sashed, with pins a-row, 
Your quaint head as with flamelets crowned 
Demure, inviting—even so, 
When merry maids in Miyako 
To feel the sweet o” the year began, 
And green gardens to overflow, 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


Clear shine the hills ; the rice-fields round 
Two cranes are circling ; sleepy and slow, 
A blue canal the lake’s blue bound 
Breaks at the bamboo bridge ; and lo ! 
Touched with the sundown’s spirit and glow, 
I see you turn, with flirted fan, 
Against the plum-tree’s bloomy snow— 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


ENVOY 


Dear, *twas a dozen lives ago ; 
But that I was a lucky man 
The Toyokuni here will show— 
I loved you—once—in old Japan. 


*Poems by William Ernest Henley. Charles 


Scribner's Sons (New York), 


IN SIGHT 


N unusual number of volumes of verse 
A are announced by various publishers, 
evidently in preparation for the boli- 
day season. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. will 
issue a metrical romance, by Clinton Scollard, 
Guorio and Giulia, and a poem by the same 
author, Skenandoa. Also Songs of Good 
Fighting, by Eugene R. White ; A Treasury 
of Canadian Verse, by Theodore Harding 
Rand, and a new edition of Wishmakers’ 
Town, by William Young, with an intro- 
ductory note by T. B. Aldrich. 


* # * 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a book of verse by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, From Sunset Ridge: Poems Old and 
New. Mrs. Howe has selected from her 
various volumes of verse previously published 
those poems which she considers the best, and 
has added many not before included in any 
book. 

The same firm publishes an_ illustrated 


= 
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work by Estelle M. Hurll, The Life of Our 
Lord in Art, containing also some account of 
the artistic treatment of St. John the Baptist. 
The body of the book is a descriptive history 
of the incidents in the life of Christ which 
have been treated in art, tracing each subject 
from the crude germinal composition down 
to the masterpieces of Titian and Tintoretto, 
and including the art of our own times. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. also publish new 
editions of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking Tales 
and of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Biographies 
ot Emerson and Motley ; an historical sketch 
by William S. Stryker, The Battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton; A Coiner of Spain, by 
Miriam Coles Harris, and Corona and Cor- 
onet, by Mabel Loomis Todd, an account of 
a voyage from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands and Japan. 


* * * 


Henry Holt & Co. will issue a new musical 
novel, Poor Human Nature, by Elizabeth 
Godfiey. The heroine of the story is a bril- 
liant soprano. 


* * * 


The Macmillan Co. publishes The Philip- 
pine Islands and Their People, a record of 
personal obse:vation and experience, with a 
general account of the archipelago and a sum- 
mary of important facts in its history, by 
Prot. Dean C. Worcester, of the University 
of Michigan. The book is illustrated from 
original photographs by Dr. F. S. Bourns. 


SEASONABLE 


O sun—no moon ! 
N No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no 
proper time of day, 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no ‘‘t’other side the 
way," 
No end to any row, 
Noindication where the crescents go, 
No top to any steeple, 
No recognition to familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing *em, 
No knowing *em ! 
No traveling at all, no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way, no notion, 
‘* No go *’’—by land of ocean, 
No mail, no post, 
No news from any foreign coast, 
No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility, 
No company, no nobility, 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no 
healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November ! 
T. Hood. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE DESTROYER. BY BENJAMIN SWIFT, 
ERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 


FRED- 


HE author is evidently an admirer of 
Maeterlinck, since he dedicates this 
book to him, and in the sense of 

finding morbid themes congenial he is an imi- 
tator. Love asa destroying influence is hardly 
what one looks for in a novel orin any form of 
art. This book belongs rather to pathology than 
to fiction. It is not strong, not interesting, 
not instructive—we wonder the reason of its 
existence. The decline of a noble English 
family and the colorless, insipid, badly-drawn 
individuals form a poor excuse for the author’s 
rancid burrowings into hideous depths. 


AN INFANTINE ANTIDOTE TO 
MELANCHOLY 

Baby had arrived in the family and 

A the three-year old pet of the house- 

hold had lost her throne of preem- 

inent importance—had suffered pangs of 

neglect and, unmistakably jealous, been in 

the sulks for days. Able to bear it no longer 

she exclaimed : 

** Nobody loves me. I am going into the 

garden to eat bugs. Yesterday I cated fiee, 
two smoov ones and a woolly one.”’ 
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WHY SOCIIETY RECEIVES THE PHYSICIAN 


AND NOT THE DENTIST ?-—IN HIM’S 
OPINION THE DYSPEPTIC IS A 
SLOVENLY, IMPOLITE FEL- 


LOW — AN IDEAL 
MENU FOR THE 
DAY 


country on the page of the annals of 

golf for this season. It is so near 
the time in which we expect to see the snow 
again—and we do welcome its advent as the 
arrival of an old friend—that out-door past- 
times, except those of the winter, are laid 
aside. 1 said an old friend. That personage 
is rarer by far than the snow. I have-often 
remarked in this column that one’s best old 
friends were one’s clothes and one’s dogs and 
horses. The clothes stick to you as long as 
they can hold together, and that is a quality 
which one does not often find in mankind. 
1 fear that this train of thought is leading me 
to be morose, and that those who do not like 
me will hint that I am crusty and perhaps 
dyspeptic, and this gives me an inspiration. 

Meadows has left the room. He has given 
a final poke to the logs—he is the only ser- 
vant I allow or ever have allowed to arrange 
my fire, and not even my best friend has 
dared to use my poker—and the flames have 
spurted up and there are great shadows on the 
wall, The curtains are tightly drawn, and I 
am altogether as comfortable as an ordinary 
mortal can expect. It is useless for me to 
write about clothes. You will read all about 
them in another column, and I can add noth- 
ing to what will be said. There are modes 
in men as well as in clothes, and many of us 
are attracted, unfortunately, by the bargain 
counter and the window display; we find 
ourselves deceived, and the article which we 
thought was all wool perhaps turns out to be 
even adulterated cotton, and the color runs. 
And yet we go on and get taken in again, and 
are unconscious with the utmost imbecility. 
We trust men more than we do clothes, and 
hence we are humbugged through life, and I 
really believe that in secret we enjoy it. You 
do not go to a tailor a second time when you 
find that he has cheated you. You put your 
utter trust, however, in humanity in general, 
and what perhaps you may not accord toa 
tradesman you would to an equal, and thus 
allow yourself to be hoodwinked. 

In America there are certain modes in 
men, and we have grown to believe in that 
which in our hearts we know to be the 
veriest nonsense. It was not so long ago 
that we were a nation of villages, and each 
community was as provincial as possible. 
Many of these have grown to be great cities 
and one a metropolis, and yet we cherish our 
provincial habits, and would not part with 
them for untold gold. And they do not 
represent by any means the survival of the 
fittest. We draw the line at the man who 
sells at retail, and open our arms and our 
homes to him who is wholesale. We forget 
that nearly all the wholesale people began as 
retailers. We ignore the source and we 
applaud the consequences. In this, we have 
one excuse—we admire success, and the 
wholesale trade is the goal of the retailer. 
But in all provincial communities a little 
learning was a dangerous thing. We always 
gave the physician social standing, and we 
denied it to the dentist. We have followed 
this rule to-day, and why? In England the 
physician and apothecary were until this cen- 
tury the same person. We have a hesitancy 
in receiving a pharmacist unless be is a whole- 
sale person, but any physician has an open 
social sesame. 

In looking over my list of humbugs, I find 
none so potent, so absolutely flagrant as the 
fashionable physician. 1 am speaking on 
genera! lines. And this brings me around 
to my dyspepsia. The physician in nearly all 
communities has social standing. Feeling 
that he is on safe ground, he does not hesi- 
tate to practice a little deception now and 
then, especially when he finds his victim will- 
ing to be deceived. If I were to break a 
limb or to require a difficult surgical operation 
I should, of course, cali in the services of a 
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first rank physician or rather surgeon. If I 
were very ill, i should have my medical man. 
I might in these latter days of experimental 
surgery be a little cautious about having him 
take to the knife, because I know that it is a 
great temptation, and that every other man 
is supposed to have appendicitis and must be 
placed at once on the surgeon’s table. We 
were quite happy for years without appendicitis, 
but now it has become a fashion and it would 
never do not to have it. For the ordinary 
citizen, dyspepsia is another mode. I confess 
I have never suffered from it in my life, 
because I regard it as a condition and not a3 
a disease, and a condition brought on by the 
absence of the application of the rules of 
common sense. When I hear that a man is 
a martyr to dyspepsia—I believe that is the 
common cant phrase—I at once mark him 
out for a slovenly, impolite fellow with little 
sense of the decencies of life—a boor and not 
a gentleman and one whom no physician 
could cure by any process of treatment. But 
these men will go on paying physicians fat 
fees for dyspepsia cures, and taking drugs and 
making themselves much worse, just because 
it is a certain mode among their kind to have 
dyspepsia, and it is a certain bit of snobbery 
to consult a physician about it. 

The dyspeptic is a man who invariably 
bolts his food and eats all kinds of dreadful 
and uncivilized things at all hours. For one’s 
first breakfast, only coffee or tea, roll, and, if 
you wish it, a boiled egg or two, should be 
taken. Toget out of yout bed and bath and 
eat chops and fried eggs, or greasy fish cakes 
and that greatest of all abominations, hot 
bread, is absolute ruin to your stomach, Your 
second breakfast or luncheon should be taken 
from twelve to two—I favor half-past one— 
you may take a biscuit, a glass of sherry or 
whisky or tea at five and dine between seven 
and eight. Never goto bed hungry, It is 
not, however, what you eat, if you eat of 
civilized food, but how you eatit. I always 
sit at table one half hour after my meals. I 
never eat and run. I take my meals leis- 
urely, and to the minute. In ten years I 
have never varied one half hour, I drink 
some light wine ordinarily with my luncheon 
and dinner, Ifthis were bad for me, I should 
take plain water, but never iced. I make 
my meals cheerful and I smoke my cigar 
leisurely after each. If I were a busy man, 
to whom every minute is precious, I 
should rather eat less—say only a sandwich and 
glass of wine in the middle of the day, but I 
should take ten minutes forthat. The quick 
luncheon is criminal and the heavy meal 
makes one sleepy and good for nothing. 
Man of leisure as: I am, I never take more 
than three dishes for luncheon—a light en- 
trée, a chop or a steak or something of that 
kind, anda little fruit and cheese. Some- 
times I tire of meat and. take instead fresh 
mushrooms plainly broiled. Half an hour 
after my meals I walk and always after din- 
ner, even if I am going to the play. Un- 
fortunately, there is no consideration shown 
the American stomach by the theatrical man- 
agement in this country. In England and in 
Paris, they always have a curtain raiser which 
brings the best act of the play of the evening to 
the right time—shortly after nine o'clock. 

And then I never give violence to my 
habits. I should never dine the week at six 
or seven and on Sunday in the middle of the 
day. This is another survival of the provin- 
cialism of other times. Better dine in the 
middle of the day the entire week, but do not 
change your schedule on Sunday. As for rich 
foods—-well, there are some which I should 
not be bribed to touch ; and yet I went to a 
medical seance one evening and saw the en- 
tire company, some fifty physicians, being re- 
galed afterward with the cheap caterer’s stock 
supper—bouillon, oysters, chicken salad and 
ices; and how they gobbled—absolutely gob- 
bled—and held out their plates for more ! 
Perhaps they intended to prescribe for each 
other the next morning, but I think they 
knew what they were about. The man who 
leads the life of a person of the lower middle 
class, who swills coffee with his dinner, who 
stands at counters and devours quick lunch- 
eons, who will persist in eating those things 
which do not agree with him, who is careless 
and slovenly—he is the dyspeotic. My ad- 
vice should be worth $5 or $10, and it is 
free. Perhaps if, instead of recommending a 






little carbonate of soda or a little pancreatine, 
I should look wise, give pills and charge a fee 
—well, then I should be in the mode as far 
as this reprehensible habit goes, and would be 
one of the army who cater to the fotbles of 
mankind. I am not. Here is Meadows 
with the whiskey and soda. 


TIES AND UNDERWEAR 


coer smart haberdasher makes ties to 
order. He may sell you a tie all 
ready made, but it is the vogue now 
to have your neckwear specially done for you, 
as you would have your shirts and your 
clothes. A tie that is made to order fits 
well, and it adapts itself to your collar and to 
your shirt. Then you have the choice, and 
usually this is exclusive, or almost so, of a par- 
ticular pattern. 

The silk for the ties is sold in squares. At 
a leading haberdasher’s, this week, were 
shown any number of these from which to 
select, no two alike. They were of the pur- 
est silk, and the patterns were as numerous 
and as varied as one could find in any class of 
dress goods. Each square costs $5, although 
there are some of extra quality which come as 
high as $10. ‘The $5 square can be made 
into two ample ties. One of these is the 
once-over ascot—known as the ardsley—the 
apron of which is brought slightly in the per- 
pendicular, and the pin thrust into the silk 
sideways. The other would be an imperial 
or flat scarf. The most beautiful of these 
different silks are dark in color with raised 
figures, some representing small daisies, other 
triangles or squares, and others again leaves 
and flowers and autumn foliage. One of the 
smartest was from a piece of silk made espec- 
ially for the Prince of Wales. It was dark 
blue, almost navy, but more of the color of 
the Mediterranean, when the morning sun 
plays on its dancing waves, and brings a gleam 
of gold into its life. Woven in the silk were 
tiny raised flowers of white with a black cen- 
tre. Again there were figured black silks 
with raised designs in red —the ever popular 
reds and greens combined, and purples and 
greens. Other striking patterns were in 
squares like a chess board of black and white, 
of red and black, of silver and black, and of 
silver and red. Some of the black materials 
worked in tiny silver figures or black with 
lilac, or black again wich silver white stripes 
were most effective. 

The club ties fur the year are wide, with 
square ends, and are made of basket woven 
silk, They come in all colors, and some of 
them in extremely bright combinations. 
Again, for those more soberly disposed are 
the four-in-hands, usually dark in color, with 
small figures in white or red. Thosein black 
and red are extremely effective. The ascot, 
however, is the favorite tie of the winter, and 
it is worn with business suit in the morning 
as well as with frock coat in the afternoon. 

For black frock coats the tie to select is 
dark, black or some deep shade with a small 
flowered design. This gives a certain quality 
to the wearer. Asa rule but few men can 
wear with a black coat a startling tie, no 
matter how rich the materials or how effect- 
ive the general combination. 

Very pretty bathrobes, silk-lined, of brown 
and white and blue and white striped bath- 
robe woolen material, may be had for $27 or 
$28. These make very handsome Christmas 
presents, and a robe of this character from a 
maker of men’s furnishings will last a life- 
time, and will be always a delight to the 
heart of its wearer and the eyes of those who 
are permitted to see it, 

Undervests and draweis are in browns and 
whites. Those who do not wear the gray 
wool prefer either of these two named colors. 
White cotton hose or lisle thread, English 
make, are also worn with the white under- 
wear. 

Pajamas are best in Madras or silk. The 
favorite patterns are checks in colors. In 
some of the very cheap shops they are selling 
ready-made pajamas as low as 98 cents. 
These are fearful garments and will not last 
one washing. Madras pajamas can be had as 
low as $4. and the silk at $8 and over, are 
good articles that will last a long time. ‘There 
is no economy in buying cheap underclothes 
or night garments. 

The new colored shirtings have now the 
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stripes up and down and around the cuffs in- 
stead of across the bosom, as formerly. Blues 
and pinks and lavenders still remain favorites, 
but very little colored shirting is being worn 
this winter. The white shirt has come back 
into favor. In the spring the colored shirt 
will bloom again more brilliant than ever. 


HUNTING DRESS 


Or one of the smart hunts in England, 
F hunting coat of treble mixed green 
Melton was ordered instead of the 
traditional scarlet. The skirt was full and 
came to just below the knee, The pockets 
were placed in the plaits of the skirt, in a 
slanting direction, so that they could be used 
without unbuttoning the coat ; a ticket pocket 
was added with a flap in which was placed a 
strip of perforated brass or zinc, on which to 
light a match or fuse. There was also an 
outer breast pocket, and the collar and but- 
tons were those of the hunt, 

A lounge or morning suit in large black 
and gray check, the coat made somewhat 
after the reefer pattern, but a little more 
loose. The trousers of a good width with an 
exaggerated peg-top cut. A waistcoat, double- 
breasted, of brown shepherd’s plaid with brown 
buttons. The shirt collar was the all-around 
turn-down with which was worn a scarlet 
four-in-hand without a tie pin. A black 
derby completed this costume. 

A shooting suit with the inevitable Nor- 
folk jacket, with a belt drawn tightly in at 
the waist and one plait down the back ; no 
waistcoat. Jacket is single breasted, and has 
pockets on sides below belt. Shooting breeches, 
like those made for riding, with balloon effect. 
Boots and gaiters and home knit Highland 
check stockings, heather mixture; hunting 
cap same material as coat. 


COATS 


eee new coats this season, whether 

frock or sack or ree‘ers, are follow- 

ing the English cut. This shows a 
decided waist and this effect is secured by cut- 
ting the sides under the arms so that the gar- 
ment will fit perfectly the figure and at the 
same time will not wrinkle. The idea is not 
original with the British tailor, but it is an 
adaptation of the London coat by the Ameri- 
can. The shoulders are normal and not 
padded or square. A very smart reefer was 
shown last week at a leading tailor’s with this 
cut. It was of dark blue cloth, double- 
breasted, and it buttoned high in the neck. 
It fitted the figure like a glove, but the sides 
were so cut as to give the effect of a long 
waist but still a manly figure, nothing like 
the French absurdities of a few years ago. 

Leading tailors have again restored the out- 
side breast pocket. ‘There are two reasons 
for this. Although the handkerchief should 
never show, yet there must be a pocket for 
it, and to put it in any other would destroy 
the set of the coat and be very inconvenient 
to the wearer. The ready-made clothing 
people are having all their coats manufactured 
without outside pockets. Hence also the 
change of the smart tailor. 

Gray tweeds in broad striped patterns have 
been much used for morning coats. The 
new sack is something of a cutaway and with 
its long waist and tails resembles that garment 
very much, 


SOME WEDDING FADS 


He English fashion of wearing gray 

{ mixtures for frock coats for morn- 

ing and afternoon weddings is gain- 
ing in America, A gray Park suit—frock 
coat and trousers of gray with white waistcoat 
is most becoming for a day wedding. It 
would be better that the best man and ushers 
have the same style of coat—not as an uni- 
form—but with some departure from the 
black of convention. There has been no 
change in the style of coat, It most be a 
frock, double breasted. 

White or pearl gloves are worn at morn- 
ing and afternoon weddings, but never grav 
undressed kid. 

Married men may serve as ushers and as 
best men. 

Four o’clock is the fashionable hour for 
weddings this winter. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR Liu. 
ITED INCOMES 


WHAT IS A PRINCESS——-WHAT A POLONAIsg? 


such modish prominence and is cop. 

sidered quite the smart gown for {aij 
dress wear, if one have the right kind of 
figure to set off its trying lines, there linger, 
in many minds some confusion between the 
genuine princess model and its present adapta. 
tions, while some others fail to distinguish the 
difference between the polonaise and the 
princess. 

To begin, then, a princess model pure and 
simple has its bodice and skirt cut from several 
unbroken lengths of any chosen material, 
The number of parts which may enter into 
the fitting of a bodice and its skirt vary, 
Makers differ on that point. One of the 
Paris models this season was called the two- 
ptece princess. There was a bias seam up 
the front, another the full length of the back 
which proved to be also the opening 
of the gown. For fastening, buttons 
were used and made to continue the entire 
length of this seam. No belt line should 
break a princess gown as the zone of the fig- 
ure, which ought to be exquisitely round and 
tapering, is the chief charm to be displayed, 


S*s the princess gown has come into 


ADAPTATION FOR NON-IDEAL FIGURES 


But such figures are rare, waists in general 
being square or flat-sided, hence the clever 
adaptations which tailors and dressmakers 
have originated to give their clients the 
semblance of wearing this choice model, 
They will fit you with a princess back, 
including the high or half-high collar, 
the lines flowing perfectly into the skirt, but 
in front they will affect an Eton or boléro 
as best suits your figure, or add tabs or a stole 
to improve the lines. The skirt wil! then 
fasten invisibly on the left side. 

Another adaptation is to break off the 
princess lines at the knee, and add a fitted 
flounce below, This gives a very smart 
effect. Where the figure will not stand the 
princess lines 1n front, those of an open bodice 
are substituted, and a belt of the same mate- 
rial—in the case of a cloth gown—is stitched 
on, or a trimming is laid on very flat and 
narrow, defining a belt and hiding the seam 
which forms skirt and bodice in front. 


A MODEL EASILY FOLLOWED 


A smart and very easily duplicated model 
is one in a medium shade of fawn-colored 
Venetian—but any of the modish colors will 
reproduce it equally well. The skirt hasa 
simple fitted flounce headed by two stitched 
cloth bands. It is closed in the back, and fits 
without a wrinkle, while the back of bodice 
—which is seamless—is in reality a part of 
the same skirt material, but the fronts are 
quite separate, and slip under a corselet front 
attached to the skirt from the under arm 
seams, hooking invisibly at the left, where 
the skirt also has a disguised closing. The 
revers, in two scalloped cloth pieces, the upper 
scallop broad enough to lie off on the sleeve 
top, are faced with a crinkled pressed velvet 
of pale silvery fawn color, edged with a very 
narrow band of dark brown mink. Half- 
collar attached to back of bodice is lined and 
trimmed with the same velvet and fur. 

For a dressy chemisette have a front of 
white crazy net covered with close cross-rows 
of narrow gauze ribbon gathered on one edge 
with collar band covered by the same contin- 
uous rows. The corselet is lined cross ways 
by stitched bands of cloth half the size of 
those on the skirt, while some of these bands 
extend across the waist in the back, belt wise, 
and are stitched down. The outside of high 
collar is trimmed as well with these band 
stitckings, which makes a harmonious finish. 
The tops of the sleeves have a cluster of sev- 
eral bands stitched on them, and a few bands 
ornament the inverted cuff at the wrists. 

To supply this velvet lining to reveis it 
takes but very little and adds but a trifle of 
expense to the gown, which is an inducement 
to those who wish to avoid ‘* extras ’’ to copy 
this model exactly. If revers are not desired, 
the fronts may be left open and the outside 
cloth trimmed with rows of stitched bands. 
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FOUR-IN-HAND SCARFS 


$1.00 —$2.50 
l ARDSLEY SCARVES 


$3.00 





SOLID AND PLATED GOLD WAISTCOAT BUTTONS 


$3.50-- $25.00 


NEW MANNER 
OF TYING 
“ARDSLEY” 


13 udd: {Hadison Square West 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVENING DRESS 


| DRESS SHIRTS, TIES, GLOVES, ETC., IN BOTH EXTREME AND CONSERVATIVE STYLES 




































A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 
= 2 Fe tr Sa 


S= THECLUB~ 
pal COCKTAILS 


eng Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
sb Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktail< to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar in the 
vorld. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same materia! and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principa) railroads of the U. S. 






AVOID IMITATIONS. 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Harftord, Conn 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 





“be Popufar Shop.’’ 





EXHIBITION 
f 
MUCH QUAINT AND 
AGREEABLE FURNITURE 
Set Forth for the Attraction of Uncon- 
ventional People with Individual 
Ideas and Methods of Making 
the House Beautiful. 


INTERESTING DEVICES 
in 
Carved Black Oak, 
Brown Toa Wood, 
Forest Green Ash, 
and 
Old Style Mahogany. 


AN UNUSUAL 
oO 





Comfortable Upholstered Shapes, Cush- 
ioned Wicker Chairs and Settles, 
ready for covering in the very 


much approved 
“LIBERTY” FABRICS, 





Be” Leisurely Inspection is Cordially 
Invited. 





THE NEW BOOK, 
«¢«PEN SKETCHES OF ORIGINAL 
FURNITURE,” BY POST FOR 
toc. IN STAMPS. 


Joseph (). McHugh & Co. 


42> St. W.—at 516 Boe. 


(Trademarks Regd.) 














Menke SPI 0A 


LNOLIS/14 BOOT MAKERS 
%*GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889# 


Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 

Specimens always kept on 
hand for immediate use. 

Boots for Riding, Polo, Skat- 
ing, Hunting. Coachman’s and 
Livery Boots. 

FirTH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 










































































(Continued from page 364) 


Then have a double silk or velvet suggestion 
of a vest protrude a few inches beyond the 
fronts, together with a few groups of buttons 
on either side for the finish. 


BIB FRONTS AND TWO SHADES OF CLOTH 


Bib fronts are youthful and pretty for cloth 
gowns if in two shades of cloth or in a com- 
bination of plaid and a solid color. These 
apron fronts are exceedingly becoming to girls 
from fifteen to twenty. The light shade of 
cloth should be most in evidence ; and if, for 
example, in two castor shades, the sleeves and 
front of bedice should then be of the darker 
shade of castor, while the light shade forms a 
narrow apron front to the skirt and mounts 
into bib in one piece to the bust, with a 
straight line drawn across top and bretelles 
ending in a point on the shoulders. The 
same idea is repeated in the back, but the bib 
there passes under the arms, leaving only a 
narrow panel of the darker cloth visible on 
each side of the front. This panel tapers at 
the waist naturally, and continues to divide 
the front apron gore from the back gores 
down the length of the skirt on either side, 
growing below the knee somewhat wider, It 
is a matter of taste whether this paneling ends 
at the bottom of the skirt or continues, by a 
slightly rounding turn, to form a border for 
the bottom of the back gores. It is very 
seldom wise to border a skirt with a contrast- 
ing border, especially a dark one, as it cuts 
off just so much from one’s hight. 


HAND LOOM SILK TIE FROM 
BUDDG SHOWING NEW WAY 
OF TYING 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5461—Brown tweed suit for boy of 
ten years. Trousers full and buckled 
just below the knee; long coat and 

Eton collar; red tie and calf skin ties. 

Fig. 5467—Afternoon suit for a lad of 
thirteen. Very dark gray diagonal cloth, 
short Eton jacket. Tan flannel waistcoat, 
Eton collar and black tie; patent leather 
boots. 

Fig. 5470—Poppy-bud cachemire frock, 
simply made, and most effective for a house 
gown, trimmed with bands of Venetian point. 
Guimpe of white tissue over the neck ; 
sleeves of Venetian point showing the bare 
arm through, The lining is of white, and 
made separately from the skirt, which falls 
gracefully about the feet. 








Fig. 5471—-Street frock of rosemary color, 


satin-finish cloth. Plain skirt made separate 
from a violet silk lining, and edged with 
Persian lamb ; bodice tight fitting, buttoned 
sown the front with flat steel buttons. Deep 
collar made of violet velvet and reaching to 
the shoulders, trimmed around with fur and 
doutache silk braid ending in a square across 
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GOLF NECKERCHIEF FROM BUDD 


This novelty supplies a soft, uncrushable 
covering for the neck for golf or other active 
exercise, The stuff is a soft, richly colored 
silk with Indian reds predominating. The 
ends of the kerchief are tied in a bow knot. 


the front of the bodice. One little fan- 
shaped rever reaches from the square down to 
the belt ; plain sleeves with turned-up cuffs. 

Fig. 5472 -—Widow’s frock of black reps 
elaborately trimmed with crépe. Tucked 
guimpe ; folds of crépe outline the bodice, 
and are again inserted in the sleeves ; little 
tabs form the back of bodice, and are bound 
in crépe ; bonnet and long veil of crépe. 

Fig. 5475—Street costume of castor cloth. 
Redingote with double fronts showing a 
petticoat of plain cloth between. Turned- 
back velvet collar and revers of a darker 
shade velvet, also little turned-up cuffs. A 
tight-fitting vest of the velvet is seen at the 
side where the bodice is slashed. Mousseline 
de soie dotted with large black chenille gath- 
ers full at the throat, and forms a fluffy full 
inner vest, blouses at the waist and hangs in 


long ends nearly to the bottom of the skirt. | 


Hat of felt, 

Fig. §476—Frock built of zibeline. 
cut away coat with revers of velvet and cloth 
corded with velvet. Very high dog ear collar. 
Plain sleeves with small funnel cuff. 
flounced with velvet put on in waves and 
corded at both top and bottom. 


) A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer, 


A soft, plinbie, ‘eon? 


ving shoe 
looks better and weurs better than 
one that's stiff and unyielding. 


VI Ci Leather 


Dressing 
will not only lish your shoes but 
make them toh. It’s a medicine tor 
leather. The piapemients of VICI 
LEATHER D G are used in 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vict Kid. That's alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There’s 
a book full of just such secrets about 
—— a a that you can 

ave if you will send-us your name 
and address. ’ 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER. Philadelphia. Pa. 








Long | 


Skirt | 


Fig. 5478—Very handsome visiting gown 
of black velvet. Long graceful skirt without 
trimming joined to the bodice with rows of 
shirring. In the middle of the bodice a 
diamond of shirring gives a full pufted effect 
that is very new and becoming to a slight 
figure. Shirred collar and mousquetaire 
sleeves. Soft gray feather boa and velvet 
hat, toreador shape with pompons at one 
side. 
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Smart dark green velvet frock. Perfectly 
plain, exquisitely hung skirt. Cutaway 
jacket, double-breasted, with triple revers 
reaching to the belt line; handsome girdle 
of velvet wrought in steel and emeralds ; 
collar of the same work and buttons to match. 
Deep folds of steel studded with stones from 
the cuffs, and are edged with a fluffy moss | 
trimming ; large velvet hat, trimmed with 
feathers, and made with a soft crown. 
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Afternoon toilet of corn-blue faille francaise. | 
Accordion-plaited flounce of the silk reaches | 
up to the belt in the back and is joined to | 
the apron with a broad band of chenille and 
jet passementerie with large leaves made of 
sequins and chenille. The corsage is also 
trimmed with these broad bands which come | 
from the under arm seams and are finished in | 
front with a large leaf. Inside of this black | 
chiffon is folded over a vest of handsome | 
Renaissance. Collar of white satin folds 
headed with a ruche of black and white 
chiffon, Sleeves corded with rope chenille 
at the top and fitting the arm snugly beneath; 
over the hand is a frill of chiffon. Large 
Gainsborough hat of black soft felt. 








Royal Baking 
Powder 





nakes the cake lighter, sweeter, finer ; 
nakes the tood keep moist and fresh long- 
er. All the best pastry cooks?use it. 














Prices 
$2 
Each 

and 


Upward. 






ROAST FORK 


Wild Boar Tusks, Stag and Other Handle 
Solid Silver Mountings with Steel Prongs. 


MADISON SQUARE. 
Pastericaa—Meriden, Conn 


DESCRIPTIONS OF DANDY’S GOWNS 


Lert Ficure—Informal dinner gown of 
Brussels net embroidered in paillettes, Th, 
bodice is slightly bloused, fastening in the 
back. The empiécement in front and th 
lace sleeves are of point de Bruxelles appliqué 
held with bands of paillettes, with bows ang 
long ends finished with jet fringe. The 
entire gown is made over black satin. As ix 
usual with all net or tulle gowns, there js, 
skirt of chiffon finished with a narrow ruche 
between the foundation skirt and the net. 
The skirt is embroidered in the same design 
as the bodice, in paillettes. 

Seconp Ficure—Louis xv evening gown 
of painted mousseline de soie with lace 
flounces. Low bodice of lace with long coa 
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21 & 22° sts 
THE LEADING Ho, 
For 


Ha R GOOD 
HAIR DRESSI 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED Hair Ornamer 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
and 
HAIR ORNASIENTS. 


All that cultivated taste can demand will be 
assuredly gratified in every particular! 

You ought to examine the aitistic make, designs, 
quality and superb workmanship to realize the exqui 
productions I am able to offer. 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 


Ladies will find the most commodious parlors is 
country, and our lady and gentleman artists cannot 
equalled, 

Will send new, beautifully illustrated catalogue gr 
Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 

A. SIMONSON, 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22ND § 

















CUTLERY, 


Dinner, Breakfast and Dessert Knive 


Carving Sets, etc. 


Pearl, Ivory, Stag, Celluloid, Sterling, and Plated Hanals 


MERIDEN COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
208 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Canada Branch, Hamilton, 0 








A. M. DANDY 
IMPORTER 


1442 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 





GOWNS and WRAPS | 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS | 
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tails 


of lace. Belt and bows of light blue 
velvet fastened with paste buckles. 

Turp Ficure—Visiting gown of cloth 
and fur. Under skirt of caracul, with polo- 
naise of dark plum face-cloth, braided around 
the bottom with narrow bands of black taffeta 
stitched and finished with tiny frill of taffeta. 
Part of the design 1s lattice, from under 
which the cloth is cut. The same lattice 
design is repeated in the centre of the bodice 
and on the cuffs. Underneath the lattice of 
cuffs and bodice is blue glacé velvet matching 
the collar, which is stitched, and has three 
folds of pale salmon pink velvet above. The 
jacket and epaulets are of caracule also edged 
with frill of taffeta. On either side of the 
lattice work on the bodice are two rows of 
small flat gold buttons. Two similar rows 
finished the inside of the sleeve, and the belt 
of folded black taffeta on either side of the 
front. 

Fourtx Figure —Reception gown of dove- 
gray crushed velvet made with one of the 
newest skirts of ten gores, which fits the 
figure tightly above the knees, and flares very 
mech below, finished at the bottom with 
graduated folds of gray satin of the same 
color. The bodice is made with long coat 
tails rounded to a short zouave in front. 
Waistcoat of blue velvet trimmed with gold 
braid and small gold buttons. Chemisette of 
soft white silk, The bodice and tails are 
also trimmed with satin folds. Coat sleeves 
with slight puff at the top and very long over 
the hand, piped wich blue velvet, and finished 
with folds of satin and seven gold buttons on 
on outside seam. Collar of turquoise velvet 
and white silk. The blue velvet trimmed 
with three rows of gold braid. 

Firth Ficure—Visiting gown with redin- 
gote effect of brown cloth and plaid velvet. 
The under skirt of velvet, a shepherd plaid of 
brown and white finished on the bottom with 
four narrow shaped flounces, put on without 
fulness and edged with milliner’s fold of 
brown satin. Under skirt of brown taffeta 
edged with knife plaiting of taffeta. The 
edingote of brown cloth much rounded in 
ont and edged with a shaped fold of cloth 
stitched. Simulated belt of folds going only 








over the hips aud fastened on either end with | 


gold buttons. Collar of five shaped pieces 


edged with satin bands, four of cloth and the | 


top one of the plaidvelvet. Yoke collar and 
bow of shrimp pink 
trimmed with rows of narrow quilled velvet 
ribbon of the same shade. Collar trimmed 
with three rows of narrow gold braid. Coat 
sleeves of cloth with cavalier cuffs trimmed 
with satin folds, each fold is finished with a 
gold button, and inside shaped cuff pointing 
over the hand of plaid velvet. 
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taffeta, tucked and | 


A smart hat takes one far on the road to 
being well dressed—in fact it is the most im- | 


portant detail of the toilette. In a beautiful 
shop where one is comfortably seated with 
pleasant surroundings a succession of hats are 
passed before one, each an exquisitely thought 
out combinations of color with a chic all its 
own. For a hat to be really distinguished 
it needs a master hand—a twist, a touch and 
the entire expression is changed ; therefore one 
should go to an atelier where the work is 
without flaw. Of the many hats one soft 
cloud-like gray appealed most to my fancy. 
The material was felt with an addition of 
velvet the same shade and encircled by two 
long quills with just a touch of blue through 
the cloud of gray appearing as a velvet bow at 
one side. Nothing could be more attractive 
than this hat, Add a soft gray feather boa 
to the throat and the plainest woman would 
become charming. 


ON THE HUDSON 


ie photograph reproduced on page 

293 is from a very successful print 
by John Beeley exhibited at the 
Camera Club. 


SETTEE AND WALL PAPER 


, | \He illustration on page 295 shows a 
settee and wall paper designs made 
and executed oy Ellen M. Steadman 

and Katherine Raymer, two English women 


who have adopted interior decoration as their 
vocation. 
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[mported Patterns 


he latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
| ited in 

“VOGUE” 
or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 
The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 East 19TH STREET, 
sroadway and sth Ave., New York. 
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VENI. 


1 CAME 


VIDI VICI 
'saw ' CONQUERED 


si > “ As 
CAESAR’S MESSAGE 
HAS BEEN HANDED OOWN THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES AS A MODEL con- 
CENTRATED REPORT OF vicToaY - 


| OF BEEF 

1S A MODEL CONCENTRATION OF 
SEEF IT GIVES ENDURANCE TO THE " 
STRONG AND INVIGORATES THE 
WEAK. UNVARYING IN EXCELLENCE, 
17 1S THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 

AT ALL GROCERS AND 

ORVUGGISTS. 
Note the blue signature on the jar. 























CREME SIMON 


CREME SIMON 
CREME SIMON 


CREME SIMON 





CREME SIMON 


| 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Creme | 


Simon, marvelous for the complexion and) 
light cutaneous affections. J. SIMON, 13, 
r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. . 





For this fine Nainsook 
long slip yoke of narrow 
tucks, insertion and hand 
feather-stitching, full 
skirt and deep hem— al- 
most as dainty as a band- 
made slip—g5 cents. By 
niail postage paid, 6 cents 
! extra. 


Over 900 Illustrations 


of Things for Children 


To those who desire ‘to clothe them 
in the best manner at the least cost, our 
catalogue is of special interest. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 
cents, 


5 
60-62 West 23d Street, 
.Y. 
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Egon Silke. 


Moire Renaissance and Regina, Satin 
Impression Sur Chaine. 


Brocaded Silks. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding 


Gowns. 
Faconné and Broché Silks for 
Bridesmaids’ Dres-es. 


Velvets. 


Fancy, Plain and Mirror Velvets, 
Grenadines and Gazes. 


Broadway AH 19th tt. 


NEW YORK. 





To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will ; 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 
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B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Dressmaker 


Furrier 
10 W. 35th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near FirtH AVENUE 
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Near g6tb St. 


THE 

he LINEN 
FIFTH 
AVENUE STORE 





Christmas Handkerchiefs 


Kinsey standard, nota thread of 
anything but pure linen—that is the 
foundation that you start on when you 
buy Handkerchiefs here. And then 
the satisfaction of doing your shop- 
ping on Fifth Avenue, away from the 
crowded department dry-goods stores 
—that is a consideration. 

Of all times in the year, Christmas 
is the worst to buy carelessly made or 
carelessly sold goods. Few things 
are so mortifying as to find that a gift 
bought and sent direct to a friend had 
some defect, discovered only when 
opened; it’s a great satisfaction to buy 
where one has only the gratification 
of his taste to think of, knowing that 
quality will be right. 

Handkerchiefs are here in all their 
freshness and beauty ; never was the 
assortment so large and values so good. 
Ladies’ hand-embroidered initials at 
12 4cts., 25cts. each; men’s size 25 
and socts. each; and about every- 
thing there is to be desired in fancy 
embroidered at 15, 20, 25, 50, 75cts. 
and $1.00. 


WM. 8. KINSEY & CO. 


988 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
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MARIANI WINE—THE 


VICTORIEN SARDOU 
In truth, VIN MARIANI is per- 


fect, gives health, drives away the blues, 
and is of such excellent quality, that who- 
ever tastes it, might desire to be forever 
debilitated and depressed, thus to have a 
pretext to drink it. 


Victorien Sardou. 


Among the Royal Families 
known to be using VIN MARIANI 
by advice of their respective Court 
Physiciafis, we mention 


EMPEROR 
AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA ; 
PRINCESS OF WALES; 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA ; 
KING OSCAR II., 
OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN; 
PRINCE HENRY d’ORLEANS  ; 
PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE ; 
GRAND DUCHESSE 
DE MECKLENBURG. 


Write 


mentioning MI ARTANI & CO 


PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. 
MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


VIN MARIANI is sold at 
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all reliable Drug Stores Everywhere. 


NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


CHARLES GOUNOD 
* To my good friend, A. Manian beneficent discoverer of 
that admirable wine which has so often restored my strength.” 


— 


ci. Smanf 
Most popularly Since 30 Years aut Eminent Puysicians Recommenn Over 7,000 
ased tomio-stime- a on 
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NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 


Strengthens entire system ; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting 
Renovator of the Vital Forces. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EVERY TRIAL, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, SUSTAINS 
ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION. 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES, 





F FRENCH TONIC WINE 


, Lor and Relestes Body.2 Brain 
Pc Restores Health and Vitalit # 


Reproduction Cheret Poster. 


FULL-SIZED COLOR POSTER SENT FREE TO 
COLLECTORS ON APPLICATION. 


for book containing portraits and endorsements of 
EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CARDINALS, 
®©9 ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 


52 WEST 1rsth ST.. NEW YORK. 


Accept no substitutions, 
thus avoiding disappointment. 































EMILE ZOLA pe 
MARIANI—The Elixir of Life, 


which combats human debility, the one 
real cause of every ill—a veritable scien- 
tific fountain of youth which, in giving 
vigor, health and energy, would create an 
entirely new and superior race. 


Emile Zola. 


We have more than 7,000 written 
indorsements from leading physi- 
cians,and many thousands from dis- 
tinguished persons, who during the 
past thirty-five years have used 


“VIN MARIANI.” 


We are thus justified in saying; 
“‘Yever has anything been 
so highly praised and re- 
ceived such uniform rec- 
ognition throughout the 
world,’’ 





THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 


